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for LIVESTOCK! 


The FRANKLIN line has 
been steadily built up to give 
stockmen a source of supply 
for proven items needed in 
their work. 


for CATTLE 


Blackleg Bacterin, Pulmon- 
ary Mixed Bacterin, Hemor- 
rhagic Septicemia Aggressin, 
Keratitis Bacterin, Mastitis 
Bacterin, Calf Scour Bacterin 
and numerous helpful sup- 
ply items. 


for HORSES 


Distember Bacterin, Hemor- 


rhagic Septicemia Bacterin 


and Gall Relief Ointment. 


for SHEEP 


Ovine Mixed Infection Bac- 
terin, Hemorrhagic Septice- 
mia Aggressin and Bacterin, 
Drench Powder, Marking 
Paint, Dips, Ear Tags, etc. 


for HOGS 


Anti-Hog Cholera Serum, 
Swine Mixed Infection 
Bacterin, Swine Pulmonary 
Mixed Bacterin, Swine Hem- 
orrhagic Septicemia Bacterin 


for POULTRY 


Roup Bacterin, Ovine Mixed 
Infection Bacterin. Foul 
Cholera and Typhoid Bac- 
terin, Kamala-Nicotine 
Worming Tablets. 


SUPPLIES 


Brand-Em-Ol Chemical 
Branding Liquid and Brand- 
ing Irons, Dehorning Paste 
and Dehorners, Castrators 
and Tattoo Outfits, Dips and 
Disinfectants. Blood Stopper 
and Protective Dressing, 
Horn Shaping Weights, Clip- 
pers, Breeders Supplies. 


Send for Complete Free Catalog. 
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Stockmen. 36 
pgs. Illustrated no 
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0. M. FRANKLIN BLACKLEG SERUM CO. 


Denver Wichita _ Fore Worth Amarillo 
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IMMUNITY-First, Last& Always! 


HE ONE thing that counts in a vaccine is its power to positively 
PREVENT disease. 


Blackleg germs are scattered far and wide. Once infection hits, it’s too 
late. No calf is safe unless it is vaccinated with a high-potent vaccine 
such as Franklin Concentrated Blackleg Bacterin. 


Good business judgment indicates the wisdon of early immunization 
of every calf. Risk of Blackleg ends when you vaccinate with the time- 
tested FRANKLIN Bacterin. One quick dose IMMUNIZES through 
both calf and yearling age. : 


Every dose of the genuine Franklin product is made under the personal 
supervision of Dr. O. M. Franklin, originator of Blackleg Aggressin 
and Blackleg Bacterin, and acknowledged to be the world’s foremost 
scientist in the field of Blackleg control. 


The price is 10 cents per dose. 


Fresh stocks of Franklin biologics are carried by exclusive Franklin 
Dealers in every range trading center. 
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VIOLIN 
STRINGS 


and 


HAT have violin strings to do with the 

farmer? Much more than you might 
think—if he is a raiser of livestock. For 
violin strings are simply one of the many 
by-products manufactured by Armour and 
Company, and these by-products are im- 
portant to the livestock producer. 

In the early days of the packing industry 
many parts of animals, now made into val- 
uable by-products, were classed as waste. 
Obviously the packer could not pay the pro- 
ducer for material which had no value. To- 
day the price of stock is estimated not only 
on its value as meat, but on its value for by- 
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products as well. The result is clear—because 
Armour makes violin strings, glue, leather, 
pharmaceuticals, soaps, and other by-prod- 
ucts the producer gets a better price for 
his livestock. 

Armour and Company has consistently 
led the way in experimentation and new 
product development. This service, along 
with many others, is part of Armour’s 
program for helping the stock raiser, a pro- 
gram inaugurated because we believe that 
prosperity for the farmer means prosperity 
for the packing industry as well. 


PCE ithe 


President 


ARMOUR = COMPANY 
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Reindeer in Alaska 
LYMAN S. BREWSTER 


General Supervisor, United States Reindeer Service, Nome, Alaska* 


[EpiTor’s NoTE.—We are glad to print the subjoined arti- 
cle by Mr. Brewster. Not only is its viewpoint essentially fair, 
but it presents many concrete facts which have been little 
known and which will command wide interest. The apprehen- 
sion on several occasions expressed by THE PRODUCER, speak- 
ing for the cattlemen of the West, that the commercial 
exploitation of the reindeer herds of Alaska was fraught with 
potential danger for the beef trade of the United States, will 
tend to be somewhat lessened by the author’s reassuring 
comments; leaving us only to marvel at the efforts of our 
government to foster a new source of competition with a 
long-established and fundamental industry, especially at a 
time when this industry was fighting for its very life.] 


HE “PRODUCER,” IN ITS ISSUE FOR THE 

month of April, 1933, carried a syndicated 

article entitled ‘““Reindeer Trek across the Arc- 
tic Tundra.” At the beginning of the article the fol- 
lowing introductory statement was inserted by the 
editor : 


With the prominence given lately to the commercial 
exploitation of the fast-increasing reindeer herds of Alaska, 
the meat from which is now being offered for sale in the 
markets of the United States, in competition with the product 
of our farms and ranches, the following article is of particular 
interest. It describes a picturesque venture on the part of the 
Canadian authorities, identical in motive with the introduction 
into Alaska by our own government, forty years ago, of a 
band of reindeer from Siberia as a permanent source of food 
and clothing for the natives, whose brethren along the Arctic 
coast of the Dominion were threatened with the same fate— 
slow starvation through a rapidly dwindling supply of game. 


*Lyman S. Brewster is general supervisor of the United States 
Reindeer Service in Alaska. He was appointed by Ray L. Wilbur, 
Secretary of the Interior under President Hoover, on the recommenda- 
tion of the late Senator John B. Kendrick, of Wyoming, and Represen- 
tative Scott Leavitt, of Montana. Mr. Brewster has retained an active 
interest in the Brewster-Arnold Cattle Company, Birney, Montana. 





Let us hope that out of this humanely inspired undertaking 
may not evolve a similar problem later to vex Canadian live- 
stock producers. 

Reference is also made, on pages five and six of 
the same issue, to the fact that the government was 
engaged in the business of retailing reindeer meat, 
and that “this is the sort of competition that the live- 
stock industry should not be forced to face.” It can- 
not now be questioned that, if the major premises as 
to the establishment of a great meat industry in the 
North were sound, the live-stock interests were 
entirely justified in their fears. Unlimited numbers 
of animals grazing on a free range, with no winter 
expense or taxes, would presumably furnish the 
requisite basis for the establishment of an industry 
which conceivably could supplant production in areas 
where the cost of production was great. The situation 
appeared parallel to the one that exists with respect 
to South America, except that the tariff and embar- 
goes could not be relied upon as barriers, in view of 
the fact that Alaska is an integral part of the United 
States. 

After twenty-five years of commercial activity in 
reindeer meat, it now becomes possible to appraise 
the situation and to draw some conclusions as to the 
extent to which the early prophecies have been real- 
ized. This period of time should have provided suffi- 
cient opportunity for an industry to develop, assum- 
ing that the necessary elements were found to exist, 
and is of sufficient duration to cover all notable 
efforts that have been made toward introducing rein- 
deer meat into the United States with a view to the 


(Published at 515 Cooper Building, Denver, Colorado, by the American National Live Stock Association Publishing Company. Entered as secona- 
class matter June 11, 1919, at Post Office at Denver, under Act of March 3, 1879. Acceptance for mailing at special postage provided for in — 
1103, Act of October 3, 1917, authorized on September 21, 1921. 
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establishment of a substantial meat industry on a 
competitive basis with other meat. 

A review of the history of this period, to show the 
nature of the various undertakings and the psychol- 
ogy then prevailing, would be interesting to many, 
but somewhat beyond the purpose of this article. 
Herein an attempt will be made to report, and com- 
ment upon, the following: 


I. Range Conditions and Customs 
II. The Commercial Aspect 
III. The Policy of the Interior Department 





REINDEER FINDING THEIR FOOD UNDER SNOW 


I. Range Conditions and Customs 


Reindeer are not game, and therefore not subject 
to regulation through the game laws. They are con- 
sidered private property, capable of being owned, 
transferred, and inherited in accordance with prop- 
erty laws. Although biologically similar to caribou, 
they are distinguishable by the fact that they are not 
migratory, and can be handled as domesticated stock. 
Animals owned by natives are considered restricted 
property, and subject to regulation through the 
Department of the Interior. 


Originally continuous herding was practiced, the 
situation being quite parallel to that of a band of 
sheep. Gradually, for various reasons, this activity 
has been abandoned, so that at the present time the 
only work in connection with the reindeer occurs at 
the time of round-ups, which are held for the purpose 
of marking or butchering. Continuous herding, as 
formerly practiced, was abandoned mainly for the 
reason that there was insufficient income from the 
herd with which to meet the annual operating 
expense. The abandonment of herding, coupled with 
the lack of natural or artificial barriers between 
ranges, has resulted in a considerable mixing of 
herds. Round-ups containing 50 per cent or more 
strays are not uncommon. 
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A brief description of a round-up and handling 
would perhaps not be out of place at this time. By 
way of preliminary information, it should be 
explained that the ranges, varying in size, are usually 
adjacent to a village, the latter being customarily 
situated at some point along the seacoast. The stock- 
holders of the local co-operative reindeer association 
reside in the village, the company having been organ- 
ized when the individual reindeer-owners pooled their 
holdings and agreed to operate as an organization 
and under one mark. The affairs are managed by a 
board, of which the local government teacher is usu- 
ally an ex-officio member. A share of stock is gen- 
erally equivalent to one reindeer. 


When a round-up is decided upon, the chief herder 
and five or six other Eskimos start for the back side 
of the range, which may be seventy-five to a hundred 
miles distant. Assuming it to be in the summer time, 
their equipment consists of a blanket, rifle, rain 
parka, cooking utensils, and such amount of food as 
can be carried on the back, since the greater propor- 
tion of travel is on foot. In the winter, a dog sled 
can be used for carrying camp equipment, beds, and 
food. Mountains and rivers have to be crossed. Walk- 
ing is difficult, even across the level country, due to 
the niggerheads which cover the tundra, and the 
presence of standing water everywhere. This condi- 
tion prevails as a result of the frozen subsurface, 
which prevents precipitation from being absorbed 
into the ground. 

When the herders arrive at the back side of the 
range, which may be thirty to forty miles wide, they 
are separated in such manner as the chief herder sees 
fit, and then the drive is begun in the direction of the 
village or corral. When it is daylight all night, herd- 
ers have been known to travel for two days without 





REINDEER ARE EASILY BROKEN TO MUSHING 


stopping for other than food, which usually consists 
of dried fish and coffee. Upon becoming exhausted, 
a herder lies down on the tundra and may sleep for 
as much as twenty-four hours, regardless of the loca- 
tion of other herders or of the reindeer which he may 
be driving. Any time his food supply becomes 
depleted, he can shoot a reindeer and carry a por- 
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tHn REINDEER IS A SADDLE ANIMAL, A DRAFT HORSE, A MILK COW, A BEEF STEER, AND A PROVIDER OF CLOTHING 


tion of it along. A surprise would be in store for a 
cowboy, who has always been accustomed to enjoying 
the luxuries of a mess-wagon, in case he found him- 
self performing the work of a reindeer-herder on a 
diet of dried salmon. 


Despite these and numerous other uncertainties, 
three weeks to a month later a herd numbering from 
1,000 to 15,000 may arrive at the corral. In fact, the 
Kivalina-Noatak Reindeer Company, north of the 
Arctic Circle, handled last year over 38,000 head. 
The village people all attend, and a sufficient number 
of men are available to perform the work of mark- 
ing, castrating, and butchering. 


The animals are run through a chute. A man 
familiar with all earmarks in the country calls the 
ownership and sex of each animal passing through. 
Mavericks and fawns are caught, thrown, and ear- 
marked. The adult bulls are castrated, usually with 
Burdizzos, but it is not the general practice to cas- 
trate fawns. A tally-keeper records the number and 
kind of animals passing through the chute, including 
those earmarked, castrated, or butchered. When rein- 
deer are handled in this manner, the fawns neces- 
sarily get separated from their mothers, thus making 
it impossible to determine the earmark that should 
be placed upon them. In order to meet this situation, 
it became the practice to prorate fawns and maver- 
icks to the various marks in the proportion that 
females of the several owners appeared in the herd. 
As a result of this, certain owners were either “short” 
or “over” in the number due, as the final percentage 


could not be established until the last female had 
passed through the chute. These “overs” and “shorts” 
were carried over to the next handling. Strays from 
other ranges are entitled to the percentage of fawn 
increase, less a 10 per cent penalty, but are not to 
receive any share of the mavericks. Fawn increase 
averages 60 per cent, and the mavericks in inverse 
ratio to the degree of handling that occurs. The most 
successful round-ups seldom secure 50 per cent of the 
animals on any given range. The handling provides 
an opportunity for the Eskimos to secure meat, as 
well as skins, used in making clothing; or it may be 
for purpose of a sale. 


II. The Commercial Aspect 


Whether the predictions as to the establishment 
of a reindeer industry have been realized can best be 
determined by reference to the reports of the United 
States Customs Service, covering shipments to United 
States ports for the past four years from the port of 
Nome,* where the following figures are given: 


Reindeer Meat Offal Hides 








Year (Pounds) (Pounds) (Numbers) 
RGD eticccion ys 989,598 17,399 7,393 
BE aioe scc deat ass 190,888 6,322 1,400 
RR Getta 384,955 14,430 3,036 
RO eters dis 802,895 38,520 6,082 
Total. o225:. 2,368,336 76,671 17,911 


Average weight of carcass, 132 pounds 
Average annual shipments (4 years), 592,084 pounds 
Average annual number of carcasses, 4,478 





*Probably includes 99 per cent of all reindeer meat shipped from 
Alaska. 
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Assuming a ratio of five carcasses of reindeer to 
one of beef, the annual shipments would be roughly 
comparable to 897 carcasses of beef. 

The above figures are sufficiently indicative of the 
extent of development of the reindeer industry, and 
live-stock producers in the United States can deter- 
mine the amount of competition that can be antici- 
pated, inasmuch as there is no reason to assume that 
shipments will increase. As reported in THE PRO- 
DUCER for March, 1934, the imports into the United 
States of canned meats for the calendar year 1933 
amounted to in excess of 43,000,000 pounds, and live 
animals imported numbered nearly 85,000. These 
figures appear quite significant in contrast to a total 
four-year shipment approximating 2,368,336 pounds 
of reindeer meat. 

The conclusion of the writer is that the term 
“reindeer industry” is a misnomer, and that it merely 
reflects a state of mind, unsubstantiated by results. 
The government, and a majority of the inhabitants, 
white and native, anticipated that a great industry 
would develop, thereby furnishing a supplemental 
source of revenue to the people of the North; but 
subsequent events have conclusively demonstrated 
that such is not the case. In all probability, a certain 
amount of reindeer meat will be sent to the States 
from time to time, and, in all probability, a nominal 
market will exist, but the industry has arrived at a 
point where further efforts toward development will 
not be undertaken. The obstacles encountered have 
produced a change in attitude on the part of the 
inhabitants to one of pessimism, as it is now realized 
that the industry can become little else than a local 
proposition. 

While there may be a diversity of opinion, it is 
the conclusion of the writer that the elements of a 
sound commercial reindeer industry do not exist. 
Some of the more patent difficulties are: 


1. Expense of handling and butchering. 

2. Cost of transportation to a central market. 

3. Lack of a sufficient number of butcherable ani- 
mals on ranges adjacent to shipping-points. 

4. Uncertainty of deliveries, due to adverse 
weather conditions. 

5. Closed navigation for eight months during the 
year, necessitating long periods of storage. 

6. Exports are automatically limited by the 
amount of available storage space on the return trips 
of ships plying between the States and Nome, as a 
special charter trip from the States merely for the 
purpose of securing a cargo of meat would not be 
justifiable under any circumstances. 

7. There is no possibility of developing uniform 
grades of meat. 

8. In comparison with other meats, reindeer meat 
would be classed as fair to medium grass meat, for 
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which there is only a nominal demand, and sales must 
be effected through supersalesmanship. 


9. The inability to effect any degree of control 
over the herds and ranges would prevent the institu- 
tion of scientific principles of selective breeding. 


To indicate that the conclusions herein referred to 
have become the accepted view of persons in Alaska, 
who are in a position to observe general trends, I 
take the liberty of inserting a statement contained 
in the annual report of John W. Troy, governor of 
Alaska, to the Secretary of the Interior, for the fiscal 
year ended June 30, 1934: “Attempts to base a profit- 
able industry of considerable proportion on breeding 
and marketing reindeer have failed.” 


Ill. The Policy of the Interior Department 


The questions as to the relative position and the 
policy of the Department of the Interior can well be 
answered by quoting subsequent statements from the 
report of the governor of Alaska: 


Surplus reindeer should be sold to the best bidder, and paid 
for on the spot in cash for the benefit of the Indians and 
Eskimos, instead of disposing of reindeer on consignment, as 
has frequently been done in the past. The government should 
furnish such data as it may have, and otherwise encourage 
private enterprise in the development of the limited reindeer 
markets. The breeding, herding, and care of reindeer, and the 
marketing of reindeer products, ought to be treated as sepa- 
rate matters. 


The most important conclusion to be drawn from 
the above statement is that there is no intention on 
the part of the Department of the Interior of engag- 
ing in the business of the reindeer industry by way 
of shipment and sale through its own facilities, or by 
way of subsidizing private undertakings. The feel- 
ing that will prevail in Alaska and in the States will 
be more healthy when the reindeer situation is under- 
stood, and when the industry itself accepts a position 
in the scheme of things commensurate with its com- 
mercial importance. 


MOVEMENTS IN LAND RESETTLEMENT 


WO HUNDRED FAMILIES, SELECTED FROM THE 

middle-western drought areas, are now on their way to 
Alaska to settle on an 8,000-acre tract in Malanuska Valley. 
Each family will be provided with forty acres of productive 
land, a house, necessary implements, and live stock. For this 
it will pay the government about $3,000, to be remitted over 
a period of thirty years. 

Other transfers of drought-stricken families are embraced 
in a plan by the Federal Relief Administration for movement 
of 25,000 farm families from the Middle West to western 
Oregon and western Washington. 

Still another movement, unorganized and non-commercial, 
and outside the pale of government planning, is the change 
of residence of many industrious families from some of the 
larger cities in the Northeast to long-abandoned New England 
farms where they will attempt to eke out a living. 
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THE TARIFF* 
BY S. W. LAND 

omxayy Many ‘a00ua75 
ITH THE EXCEPTION OF ATTEMPTS TO WITH- 
draw the President’s authority to negotiate reciprocal 
trade agreements, it does not seem likely that Congress at this 
session will have before it any direct tariff question. It appears 
to me that ultimately the question of the constitutionality of 
the trade agreement act will be determined by the Supreme 
Court. The language of the act, read in the light of the decision 
of the Supreme Court in the “hot oil” case, certainly must give 

members of Congress the “jitters.” 


Lowering Tariff Tantamount to Importing Foreign Labor 

It seems strange indeed that our trade experts and our 
President cannot see that, when foreign goods are permitted to 
enter this country in return for the fancied benefits to be 
derived from preferences for a few of our products, we do 
nothing other than import foreign labor. 

Certainly nobody will contend that in Europe or the 
Orient people are the equal of our own as customers of our 
farmers and ranchers, and yet, in essence, we give the farmer 
an Oriental or European customer, and the foreign country an 
American customer, whenever we control production by exces- 
sive imports. We also deprive American workmen, who are 
the cowman’s best customers, of a job. 

Years ago there may have been some virtue in free-trade 
arguments. Today, however, we find that the mass-production 
principles, exemplified by Henry Ford and other American 
industrialists, have been adopted by Japan, France, Russia, and 
many other countries. Moreover, those countries have no NRA, 
no minimum-wage or maximum-hour regulations. They 
have depreciated their currencies so that cost of production is 
low, and, since we operate in a world-price market, it seems 
that the low man walks off with the bacon. 


Cuban Treaty Causing Loss in Agricultural Industries 


So far as I can learn, only three reciprocal trade treaties 
have been made; namely, with Cuba, Brazil, and Belgium. 
From Cuba, which is not a cattle-raising country, we did not 
have much to fear, but the sugar, potato, and tobacco boys got 
it “where Nellie wore the beads.” I understand that potatoes 
are selling in Maine—where they raise 50,000,000 bushels 
annually—for 3 cents a peck. In the six months during which 
the Cuban treaty has been in effect, a drop from $1 a barrel to 
35 cents a barrel means a loss to the people selling potatoes of 
$20,000,000. I do not suppose the reduction in the trade treaty 
is altogether responsible, but it has an aspect of kicking a man 
when he is down. 

Under the Cuban reciprocal trade agreement there will be 
imported into this country 300,000 tons of Cuban sugar that 
could be grown and processed by the beet-sugar industry of 
the West and the cane-sugar industry of the South. This year 
we expect to import from Cuba sugar which represents 283,- 
000,000 hours of labor, as 100 pounds of sugar represents eight 
hours of American labor. This is equivalent to more than 
15,000,000 feeder calves at government relief purchase prices. 

I notice that Canada has a different method of dealing 
with its sugar industry. That government is considering 
guaranteeing principal and interest on bonds necessary to erect 
additional beet-sugar mills, in order to increase the domestic 
production of beet sugar 200 per cent. Apparently that is the 
policy of many countries that produce sugar. The Chase 
National Bank of New York and Vincent Astor evidently do 
not have much to say in Canada. 





* Address delivered on March 25 at the twenty-first annual convention 
of the New Mexico Cattle Growers’ Association, held in Roswell. 
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Brazilian and Belgian Pacts 
It is gratifying to note that no important agricultural 
tariffs were lowered in the agreement with Brazil, which 
country is such a large producer of beef cattle. 


The trade agreement recently entered into with Belgium 
covers about fifty commodities on the part of each contracting 
nation. Concession was made to the United States on one live- 
stock product—pork. Reductions on import duties were made 
on the part of the United States on the following products, 
among others: cement, 25 per cent; plate glass, 33 per cent; 
and structural iron and steel, 15 to 25 per cent. In return, 
tariff restrictions were modified by Belgium on automobiles, 
typewriters, cash registers, and other manufactured products. 

Further trade agreements are now pending with Italy, 
Spain, Sweden, Finland, and the Netherlands. 


Trade Negotiations with Canada Causing Unrest 
The Dominion of Canada undoubtedly seeks an outlet for 
cattle, and until the negotiations of a reciprocal trade treaty, 
which are about to begin with that country, are settled, we 
shall be nervous as to their effect upon our industry. 


Canadian cattle are now appearing on the Chicago market, 
paying the tariff of 3 cents per pound on cattle weighing over 
700 pounds. Apparently our prices are not yet high enough to 
warrant Canadian speculation, especially in view of the fact 
that considerable expense is involved in the selling of Canadian 
cattle on American markets, and that no great volume is 
available in the Dominion. 


Cattle Industry Already on Import Basis 


It should be known by everyone that the beef-cattle 
industry is on an import, and not an export, basis. Since 1910, 
except during war years, exports have been diminishing, until 
in the past few years they have been at zero. Since 1910, 
imports have averaged 100,000 to 500,000 cattle annually, with 
substantial imports of canned beef. The year after the much- 
discussed Smoot-Hawley Tariff Act became law, our canned- 
beef imports dropped to 16,000,000 pounds. In 1933 they rose 
to 43,000,000 pounds; in 1934, to 46,000,000 pounds; and in the 
month of December, 1934, alone reached a volume of 7,200,000 
pounds. 

Thousands of Mexican cattle which have not paid duty at 
the port of entry are on feed in the Southwest, being held in 
this country on bond. Speculators are busy in northern Mexico, 
and large numbers of cattle are coming into the states. 
Expectations are that approximately 300,000 will cross the 
border this spring. 

It would appear that with a processing tax and the present 
tariff rate the United States would be made into an unusually 
good beef market for Canada, Mexico, Argentina, and Uruguay. 
Let us hope that the administration at Washington, in any 
conversations with these countries over reciprocal treaties, will 
decide to keep Latin American beef out of the United States 
and at the same time keep out our old enemy, foot-and-mouth 
disease. 

Fats-and-Oils.Tax Beneficial 

Among the laws passed by the present administration of 
benefit to our industry is the fats-and-oils excise measure. 
After passage of the law in May, 1934, President Roosevelt 
pointed out, in a special message to Congress, that enforcement 
of the measure would produce a serious condition in the Philip- 
pine Islands. The reverse, however, has occurred, as our own 
industry has profited by the increased value of the oils and fats 
produced in America, and the “little brown brother” has, owing 
to the five-cent tax imposed on oils from sources other than the 
Phillippine Islands, obtained.a monopoly on importations by 
the United States. In fact, they supply 99.6 per cent of 
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imported coconut oil. Coconut-oil prices (net) in December, 
1934, were 30 to 40 per cent higher than in May, 1934, when 
the act was passed, and copra now is twice as high as on that 
date. There has been no recent development in regard to the 
excise tax, and evasions of the law still continue through the 
fatty-acid ruling. Probably before this session of Congress is 
over, legislation will be enacted to amend the measure to take 
care of these evasions. 


American Cattlemen Must Demand American Market 


During the past twelve months I have read everything that 
has been said in Congress relative to tariff, and especially what 
has been said by the President and his advisors upon the sub- 
ject, and I am convinced that it is our duty to be vigilant in 
respect to the forthcoming treaties and to impress upon our 
President, his advisors, and our representatives in Congress 
that we demand the American beef market for American 
cattlemen. 


HAVE THEY OVERLOOKED RAGWEED? 
BY FRANK D. TOMSON 


Wakarusa, Kansas 


OW THAT MEATS—BEEF AND PORK PARTIC- 

ularly—have advanced in price from a very low level, 
the advocates of meat substitutes are on the mark. The one 
readily obtainable substitute which they seem to have over- 
looked in the long list is ragweed. It does not taste any 
worse than various advocated substitutes, and besides, it is 
so available. 

A new advocate came into the picture recently—Secretary 
Roper of the Department of Commerce—with the enlightening 
proposal that fish be consumed in lieu of meat. This in spite 
of the responsibility of the secretary to lend support, in har- 
mony with the administration, to the great industry of beef, 
pork, and mutton production. It is a wonderful idea the sec- 
retary had, with the whole broad ocean—five of them, in fact 
—teeming with fish, and no investment involved in their 
production. 

Every sort of diet quack breaks into print in opposition 
to meat. The health “magicians” urge numerous and varied 
substitutes, herbs and such, bulging with the elixir of youth, 
as essential to health. How strange it is that these are soft- 
pedaled, or ignored entirely, during periods of low meat 
prices. It seems that advancing meat values are required to 
stimulate their potency. It is then that the danger from 
meat consumption is discerned. But these would-be custodians 
of the health of nations should bear in mind that a real 
opportunity is continually at hand in the presence of the 
ragweed, and that it is always available at less than meat 
cost. Surely it should be heralded as one of the chief depend- 
ables. Who knows but that vitamins essential to human life 
may be hidden within the lowly ragweed. 


PROCESSING TAX ASSAILED 


BOUT THE MIDDLE OF MARCH, 1935, HEARINGS 
were held before the Senate Committee on Agriculture 

and Forestry on the proposed amendments to the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act, one of which provided for the levying of a 
processing tax on cattle for the benefit of feed-grain growers. 
In view of the widespread interest in this matter, we quote 
rather copiously from the testimony given at this hearing by 
C. J. Abbott, of Hyannis, Nebraska, who is a member of the 
Legislative Committee of the American National Live Stock 
Association and a member of the Committee of Twenty-five. 
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Mr. Abbott also represented the Nebraska Stock Growers’ 
Association. Statements made by other representatives of the 
western cattle industry in this matter before both the Senate 
and House committees have appeared in previous numbers of 
THE PRODUCER: 


Mr. Abbott: “I have prepared a chart from the Agricul- 
tural Yearbook, which is based on the prices of corn,. cattle, 
and hogs since 1890. I think that I shall be able to show you 
that there is no relationship, practically speaking, between 
hogs and cattle. I also think that I shall be able to show that 
there is a relationship between hogs and corn, and that the 
relative profit of processing corn by hogs is easily demon- 
strated. The relative profit of processing corn by the use of 
cattle is not so easily demonstrated, and it is only at certain 
times, when the farmers and speculators of the Corn Belt have 
produced and stored huge quantities of grain, that they are 
enabled to feed cattle and market a tremendous amount of a 
certain kind of beef, thereby depressing the market. 


“IT want to say that, if the Secretary of Agriculture 
attempts to stabilize the production of cattle, or benefit the 
production of cattle through the stabilization of corn prices, 
he must resort to price-control. He cannot resort alone to 
production-control. He must also buy corn when it is offered, 
and he must sell corn at a certain price. 


“During the year 1893 we had a high price for hogs— 
over 6 cents a pound. Corn was worth about 50 cents a bushel. 
As hogs went up, corn went down. Cattle were stable for 
approximately six years, varying but 40 cents a hundred. Corn 
took a tremendous rise during 1893, because only 1,339,680,000 
bushels were produced. There was a drought that made a 
change in the relative level of corn. After the drought there 
was a large production of corn which was fed to hogs and 
which helped bring the hog price down during 1894 and 1895; 
it did not affect cattle. Then during the next number of years 
the three lines stayed relatively the same. Corn was cheap; 
cattle were cheap; and hogs were cheap. They went along 
together.” 

Senator Murphy: “The level of corn and hogs and beef 
went along together? 

Mr. Abbott: “Quite closely. 

“Q. Following that large production of corn? 

“A. Not necessarily. In the year 1894 we produced 2,310,- 
000,000 bushels of corn, but it was a relatively large produc- 
tion in relation to what had been produced the year before— 
over 1,000,000,000 bushels difference. 

“Corn stayed at about the same value. There was a grad- 
ual up-trend in the market, and when we came to 1896, polit- 
ical reasons changed some of these things. There was a tre- 
mendous drought during 1900 that influenced the corn-line. 
Hogs went higher during 1898 and 1899 and brought this later 
rise in corn. Cattle went up. It was possible to feed corn to 
both cattle and hogs at a profit. Drought put corn up; over- 
production of hogs brought it right down. It was not profit- 
able to feed the corn, so the corn plunged down. 

“Q. When corn came down, what became of cattle prices? 

“A. They stayed relatively close to within $1 a hundred 

. for two years. 

“Q. The plunge was not so rapid as in the case of hogs? 

“A. About the same and at about the same time. 

“Q. The information on both was the same? 

“A. Corn was relatively cheap and was fed to a number 
of cattle, but the production of cattle did not have anything 
to do with that drop in the chart. The production of cattle 
was practically the same. When corn did become cheap, feed- 
ers in Iowa and Nebraska did go out and buy many steers 
and fatten them, and fat-cattle prices did help to bring down 
the price of all cattle. 

“The great rise in hog prices during 1908, 1909, and 1910 
occurred because hogs were in the smallest supply during 
fifteen years. Because of the small supply of hogs, little corn 
was fed. There was nothing to take the corn, consequently 
the corn-line plunged down. 

“Beginning with the year 1910 and ending with 1911 the 
price of hogs dropped simultaneously with a rise in corn. 
There was a tremendously large corn crop in 1912—over 
3,000,000,000 bushels. Corn prices dropped and hogs rose; thus 
again proving that corn prices are made by the relative profit- 
ableness of feeding live stock. We were on an ascending scale 
of prices, as you know, before the war. During 1912 hogs 
became immensely profitable to produce. As hogs were profit- 
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able they brought the corn up. Cattle did not follow. They 
lagged behind at this point for two years. 

Senator Norris: “Where corn went down and hogs 
went up? 

Mr. Abbott: “That is right. The reason for that is that in 
1911 we produced 2,531,000,000 bushels of corn, and in 1912 
we produced 3,124,000,000 bushels. 

“We went through the war period with cattle trailing, and 
corn trailing hogs. We came to 1919, and when hogs ceased to 
be profitable, corn plunged down, then hogs plunged down. 
They were able to have about $1 effect on the cattle market 
in two years. Then cattle came down, because it was a period 
of liquidation from the West. 

“Political causes, the stock market, and such things were 
the cause of the drop in 1930. All commodities dropped, but 
even then cattle were not depressed nearly so much as hogs, 
and corn was depressed more than either one of them. 

“T think that it follows from these charts that corn is not 
the governor of hogs and cattle, but that the profitable feed- 
ing of hogs and cattle determines the price of corn. 

“I think the proposition of controlling the price of cattle 
by the control of corn acreage is impractical, because the 
section west of the Missouri River is a marginal producing 
section. It includes Nebraska, Kansas, the Dakotas, Colorado, 
Texas,and Oklahoma. As corn acreage would be made profit- 
able in the Corn Belt, this section of the country, which would 
have no corn base, would be brought into the production of 
corn or some other feed which would fatten cattle. In the 
Platte Valley cattle are fed hardly any corn today, and it is 
the largest beef-producing section per square mile in the 
United States. .. 

“Because of high corn prices, marginal land would be 
brought into production. Any plan based on acreage-control 
must at last become ineffective. 

“The next thing I want to advance in regard to different 
methods and different representations, and answering some 
of the statements made by Mr. Smith, is a plan which was 
offered the Committee of Twenty-five as representing the beef 
industry of the United States. We have seven western states 
set off as having 5,300,000 cattle; four as having 5,100,000; 
and four others as representing 8,300,000. 

“One of those divisions, Senator Norris, includes your 
state, and also North and South Dakota, wherefrom a great 
number of drought cattle have been removed; but before the 
drought there were 11,000,000 cattle in that district. At that 
time 3,000,000 of them were milk cows, which would leave 
8,000,000 beef cattle. It happens to be the district that I rep- 
resent, and it happens to have over twice as many beef cattle 
in it normally as any other district that is set out. Two-thirds 
of the production of beef cattle is west of the Missouri River. 
Two-thirds of this production is sold east of the Missouri 
River. Consequently this sort of representation could not rep- 
resent the beef industry. 

_ “My contention is that east of the Mississippi River there 
is no great producing section of beef cattle, except the beef- 
cattle portion of Virginia and Tennessee. These are the only 
places that I know of where any beef cattle are produced on 
grass. There are some feeding sections in Pennsylvania and 
other places which draw their feeder supply from the West, 
and the red figures that I have on this map show the number 
of feeders that were shipped into the Corn Belt during the 
year 1924. I used the year 1924 as a basis, because in 1924 
most cattle were shipped on the railroad and bought at the 
central market. Since 1924 more cattle have been bought 
direct than previously, and would not be tallied by the gov- 
ernment. ... 

_ Senator Carey: “What are the figures east of the Mis- 
sissippi and west of the Mississippi? 

Mr. Abbott: “East of the Missouri there are about one- 
third of the beef cattle of the United States. 

“Q. The other two-thirds are west? 

“A. Yes, and two-thirds of the product west of the Mis- 
souri River is sold in the East. 

Senator Norris: “Can you tell us the number of cattle in 
the seven western states? 

Mr. Abbott: “Four million four hundred thousand. I also 
want to submit this map, as that is indicative of what a pres- 
sure group does in one of these meetings. I have been in all 
these meetings of the committees supposed to be representa- 
tive of the beef-cattle industry, and I have always felt that 
our membership was more representative of dairying and 
grain-farming than of cattle production. Take a man whose 
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primary business is grain-farming. Naturally he thinks of 
cattle in terms of grain. A man whose primary business is the 
production of cattle thinks of grain in terms of cattle. There 
has been no agreement in any meeting that I have been in 
between these groups, and apparently there cannot be any 
agreement fundamentally on such a proposition as the rental 
of corn land from the proceeds of a processing tax on cattle. 

Senator Moore: “The dairymen are against this proposi- 
tion, are they not? 

Mr. Abbott: “I should like to answer that by saying that 
I represent a small dairy industry. I am president of a little 
country bank in northwestern Nebraska. Our community sells 
about $60,000 worth of cream and butterfat per year. It is 
proposed under this bill to tax the poor little producer, who 
has been practically put out of business by this depression. 
It is proposed to tax him and let the fluid-milk industry go. 
He is the man who cannot stand it! ... 


“T want to call specific attention to two statements of Mr. 
Smith. He says that any unbiased investigation will demon- 
strate that in the last analysis the price-level of feed-grains 
largely determines directly or indirectly the prices received 
by farmers for their hogs, cattle, sheep, and dairy products. 
He also says in another statement: 


“ ‘The commercial slaughter of cattle under federal inspec- 
tion was materially greater in 1934 than in 1933. Despite this 
increase of approximately 7 per cent in cattle supplies, prices 
of cattle were considerably higher than in the previous year, 
with an advancement of about $2.17 per hundred. The effect 
of the decreased supplies on hog and cattle prices was espe- 
cially pronounced during January of this year.’ 


“I do not know, in answering that particular paragraph, 
how hog prices could depress beef prices when they were both 
below the cost of production. The only market there was for 
either one of them was the slaughter market. While I was 
sitting in this little bank in Nebraska last fall, a producer—a 
marginal producer of pigs, who was in the drought area— 
came through our little town and had two truckloads of pigs. 
He took them down to Scottsbluff and offered them at public 
auction. He said that his return from the pigs had failed to 
pay the trucker. He sat in our bank, tears came into his eyes, 
and he cried. I maintain that that is the effect of the process- 
ing tax on pigs; that it has virtually ruined the producer in 
that industry. 

“T also read a statement which was made to the Senate 
and filed in February, 1933, by the economics section of the 
Department of Agriculture, in which it was virtually predicted 
exactly what would happen if this sort of control were 
attempted. The senators can read that statement and virtually 
chart the course that our industry has since taken. 


Senator Murphy: “Do you not think that that is rather 
an extreme statement, because these conditions have been so 
tremendously affected by the drought, and in February, 1933, 
nobody could have foreseen the effects of this drought; nobody 
could have charted what was going to happen subsequently ? 


Mr. Abbott: “The statement that I made, Senator Murphy, 
was that they had predicted it. 

“Q. The drought? 

“A. No, the condition. 

“Q. Do you not think that the biggest factor was the 
drought ? 

“A. I think that the drought magnified this mistaken 
policy, and had this bearing on the cattle industry, and 
especially on the hog industry. In the cattle industry our 
western states were forced to sacrifice, at a price that the 
government would pay for relief purposes, virtually 8,000,000 
head of cattle. 

“Those cattle were sold for approximately $12 per head. 
The processing cost much more than was ever returned in 
payments to the men who had raised the cattle. That is the 
reason that I feel that the cattlemen are right when they 
oppose a processing tax to pay for that relief expenditure. 
That was not a cattle program; that was relief, and hogs 
were low at the same time. If hogs had benefited from the 
removal of cattle, then hogs would have come up. There was 
not any benefit from that particular thing, because the only 
thing they removed was an emaciated sort of cattle that fitted 
in a particular bologna nitch and would never have entered 
the good dressed-beef market. That is the reason I referred to 
the statement .of Mr. Smith in which he says that cattle came 
up $2.17 per hundred regardless of a 7 per cent greater 
slaughter. That 7 per cent includes these 8,000,000 cattle. 
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The commercial slaughter has been much less than former 
years. Cattle went up because of a decrease in slaughter 
cattle. I can prove that statement. 

“Q. We spent $115,000,000 in the Jones-Connally Act as 
an appropriation asked for by the cattlemen. Then we made 
an appropriation of something like $500,000,000 for federal 
relief—stock relief, to buy up beef animals and dairy cows, 
and 6,000,000 pigs and 200,000 sows. . . . Somebody will have 
to explain to me how this drought was not a factor, and how 
you have not been a tremendous beneficiary of the govern- 
ment in your present prices of beef... . 

“A. I think Congress did appropriate this money for the 
benefit of the cattle industry. I think it was used by the 
drought relief. I do not think any buyer, as he was spending 
that money, thought that he was benefiting the men engaged 
in the production of beef cattle, except to the extent that their 
cattle would die if the government did not purchase them. It 
was relief. ...I am contending that any program—if you 
call relief of suffering a program for the cattle industry— 
should be paid for from relief funds; that the funds did not 
go to benefit the cattle industry, and the only way it can 
benefit the cattle industry is at some future time, not now. 


Senator Carey: “My recollection is that in the Jones- 
Connally Act the appropriation was made for the purpose of 
killing off diseased cattle... . 

Senator Norris: “I do not think the particular business of 
these starving cattle was contemplated under that act. That 
was purely relief. . . . The prices paid, it is true, were small, 
but was it not a godsend to the men who owned the cattle to 
get something out of them? The government paid more than 
they were worth. 

Mr. Abbott: “Without any question, it was a godsend to 
those people. .. . 

“I might continue my statement of why our association 
opposes the licensing of processors. We believe that a repre- 
sentation can be set up over the United States that might 
not reflect exactly what the majority of producers think. The 
producers out in my country are not, as Mr. Davis said, infiu- 
enced by an invitation to dinner. No packer can influence me, 
Senator, by buying me a dinner... . 

“The reason we are opposed to licensing is because most 
of us who live in this section feel that at times the packer 
has been in the same boat that we are in. We have both tried 
to make a profit. We have both tried to exist. I have tried 
to exist in the ranch business for two years when I had to 
sell cattle at less than the cost of production. I have tried to 
pay wages to men. I cannot do that unless I sell my product 
for the cost of production. I maintain that you cannot and 
should not place a tax of $3 a head on the production of our 
ranch for the benefit of the corn districts of Iowa and Illinois. 
It is not right. Every voter in the West will oppose it. 


“Before this committee recommends the committee-print 
you should have a hearing and invite members who are rep- 
resentative of the live-stock industry of these western states, 
and see if I am not truly representing them. 


“Q. Mr. Abbott, one of things that it is claimed will be 
accomplished by this is the continuation of this program after 
we have reached what they call ‘parity,’ so as to prevent an- 
other collapse throughout the country such as that through 
which we have recently passed and have not got out of yet. 


“A. The cattlemen whom I represent are not opposed to 
paying a processing tax for the amount of benefit that they 
have received from the government. If we have received a 
benefit, and if we owe it, we are willing to pay it. We do not 
feel that up to the present time we have had any benefit. 

“TI want to answer one of your questions, Senator Murphy, 
that you put a while ago: What makes the high prices of 
cattle today? Last month just one-half as many cattle were 
slaughtered as in the same month last year. That the markets 
are not receiving cattle is the reason they are high. They are 
not receiving hogs, and it is just as reasonable to think that 
hogs would not be as high as they are if it had not been for 
the curtailment of cattle by the drought... . 

Senator Murphy: “The statement was made here the other 
day that the eleven states of the Corn Belt produced all but 
18 per cent of the cattle produced in the United States. ... 

Mr. Abbott: “I am challenging those figures. Mine are 
from the Agricultural Yearbook. .. . 

“Forty-five per cent of the cattle population is in the 
Corn Belt group. If we deduct the milk cows, heifers, and 
calves from the population, also the range cattle of Kansas, 
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Nebraska, and the Dakotas, we find that but 31 per cent of 
the beef cattle are in the Corn Belt proper. Therefore I feel 
that your information is wrong. 

“Q. Of course that may not have been the statement. 
Are we to understand your conclusion to be that cattle are not 
in anywise benefited from the processing tax on hogs? 

“A. That is my statement and conclusion. 

Senator Pope: “Did you also mean to say that under the 
Jones-Connally Act the government had done nothing for the 
benefit of the cattle industry? 

Mr. Abbott: “They have not as yet done anything which 
has benefited it. 

“Q. And then this appropriation of $200,000,000, plus the 
appropriation of $500,000,000, for the purpose of purchasing 
dairy and beef products, and so forth, has been of no benefit 
to the cattle and dairy industry? 

“A. I think not, not as a program at least. 

“Q. It is certainly surprising that $700,000,000 appro- 
priated to the cattle industry should be of no benefit to them. 

“A. Understand that I am saying this, that it has been a 
relief from drought. There were thousands suffering in North 
and South Dakota, western Nebraska, Colorado, and other 
western states. ... 

Senator Carey: “They did not get as much for those cattle 
as they would have got if it had been a normal year? 

Mr. Abbott: “They did not get one-half so much. 

Senator Murphy: “None of which could have happened if 
we had not amended the AAA to make cattle a basic com- 
modity. 

Mr. Abbott: “Sheep were purchased under the relief pro- 
gram, and the AAA did not amend its act to include sheep, 
yet it used drought-relief money for the sheep industry. 


Senator Norris: “There always was a controversy in the 
cattlemen’s ranks as to whether they should be in or not. I 
am not sure now whether we did the right thing either time. 
To a great extent it was a guess. 

Mr. Abbott: “I think that the vote in the Senate to make 
cattle a basic commodity carried by one vote. ... There is 
not any question but that western Nebraska and Wyoming 
wanted to remain outside the bill. 

The Chairman: “Let me ask this question. Of course I 
am not familiar with the manner in which you handle your 
cattle business, but what percentage of the beef cattle and 
dairy cattle, for that matter, are dependent upon the produc- 
tion of grain for their food and getting them ready for 
market ? 

Mr. Abbott: “I will try to answer your question in this 
way: No cattle are dependent upon grain. A very good grade 
of cattle can be produced on grass, and are so produced. 


“Q. What percentage would you say? The reason I am 
asking that question is that it was argued here by several 
that in proportion as the grain was abundant there would be 
an abundance of hogs and cattle, but as grain was controlled, 
you would control the number of cattle; that each one, over 
a period of years by observation, went together. .. . 


“A. I do not think that over 10 per cent of the female 
cattle which are slaughtered are what you would call ‘corn- 
fed’ cattle. I do not believe that over 10 or 15 per cent of the 
steers that are slaughtered are what you would call ‘finished’ 
or ‘prime’ cattle. There is a great percentage of steers which 
are slaughtered which have had corn... . 


“There is no way of answering your question of how much 
grain there would be in a certain bullock. That question was 
asked of Mr. McArthur, a representative from Iowa on our 
committee, and he answered it by saying that 40 bushels of corn 
were fed to finish steers; that is, through his experience, he 
had determined that 40 bushels are needed to fatten a steer. 
Another man from a different part of Iowa said 75 bushels. 
I have been familiar with some bankers who require that a 
man have at least 75 bushels of feed on hand before they will 
finance a loan for the purchase price of feeder cattle. ... 


Senator Norris: “It seems to me that we are led irresisti- 
bly to the conclusion that there is a relationship between the 
fattened steer and corn, even though there are lots of cattle 
that are fattened on grass entirely. 

Mr. Abbott: “I should say not, Senator Norris. I should 
say that there are three kinds of cattle that do not have any 
relationship with each other. There is an animal that we call 
a cutter. There are cattle which, when slaughtered, are good 
enough for the average meat market. They may be grass 
cattle, or they may have a little corn. Then there is a kind of 
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cattle which are extremely fat, called prime cattle, that go to 
New York. The latter are the top cattle which provide a 
price guide for the average feeder farmer... . 

“If you believe that it would be all right to tax a corn-fed 
steer as such, I will agree with you, but I would not want my 
grass-steer taxed to pay a benefit in Iowa, so that that corn 
could be fed to that steer profitably at 90 cents a bushel. 

Senator Murphy: “This committee must be getting some 
queer information somewhere. Mr. Smith testified, and, in the 
light of his testimony, if it is true, the association of corn 
and cattle is just undeniable. He said: 


“ “May I emphasize this? We may be surprised ourselves. 
We are engaged a great deal in the Far West in the produc- 
tion of cattle, and we do produce lots of cattle, but I was 
amazed myself when I got into the facts to find that 65 per 
cent of the cattle are actually produced in the twelve north- 
central states that we term the Corn Belt, and that 18 per cent 
of the balance is brought into the Corn Belt and finished, and 
therefore they would be the owners of the cattle at the time 
they go to market, and upon which this processing tax would 
be levied.’ 

Mr. Abbott: “I should just like to say that I do not 
believe that Mr. Smith has his record right, and that the 
senators can have the benefit of the economists from the 


Department of Agriculture, who can testify on that particular 
point. ... 


“No matter how you try to control corn acreage in these 
states, out in the country where I come from many men who 
do not have a corn base will immediately produce corn, if that 
is the better cattle feed. Cattle are heing fed this winter in 
San Francisco on coconut. There are many cattle feeds besides 
corn. The only thing that Iowa can do or that Illinois can do 
by stabilizing the price of corn is to force the cattlemen and 
the sheepmen and the hogmen to turn to other feeds. 

Senator Norris: “Suppose we abandon the whole thing; 
what would you suggest that we should do instead? 

Mr. Abbott: “I have not been able to advance a plan at 
any time that would force an eastern consumer to pay me my 
price for a western product. 

“Q. I am speaking of the government plan here. 

“A. I said a while ago that I thought the government 
plan was wrong, and always has been wrong... . 

“At the present time we do not have any corn in storage, 
and we have very little grass. The reason that we have had 
many drastic breaks in live-stock markets is because a great 
amount of corn was stored. Corn is a peculiar thing that 
allows for storage and puts the same amount of flesh on a 
steer or on a pig in ninety days that grass, as far as the steer 
is concerned, will put on in a year. It is concentrated food; 
consequently, when the corn man sees what he thinks is a 
profitable outlet for his corn, he comes and buys our feeders. 

“It is just as reasonable to say that that corn should be 
taxed for the benefit of cattle as to say that cattle should be 
taxed for the benefit of corn, or that cotton should be taxed 


for the benefit of cattle, or vice versa, because cottonseed is 
fed to cattle. ... 


Senator Carey: 
as well as cattle? 

Mr. Abbott: “Yes, sir. I might add here, as an illustra- 
tion of how these prices have jiggled, that the hogs in our 
feed-lot cost us 85 cents apiece in Iowa four months ago. 
That price was caused by the processing tax, without any 
doubt, and the producer of those hogs was the man who was 
affected; it was not the feeder. 

Senator Norris: “That is probably right. 

Senator Carey: “You paid 85 cents apiece for the hogs? 

_ Mr. Abbott: “Yes, and they weighed about 70 pounds 
apiece. 

Senator Norris: “If it were not for the hogs you were 
feeding with the cattle, your entire financial operation would 
be a failure? 

Mr. Abbott: “The Iowa practice by some feeders is to 
feed whole corn to cattle, and the hogs follow the cattle. Iowa 
is fast turning, as well as western Nebraska, in a different 
direction, and that is toward grinding the corn. Ground corn 
becomes doubly effective. These are just illustrations of why 
you cannot control the thing by acreage. . . 

“Q. The feeders of cattle at Scottsbluff, while they do use 
some corn, use rather a minimum amount, because they have 
the big sugar-beet factory there, and with the pulp of that 
they feed cattle. They can get along with less corn in finish- 
ing their cattle, and consequently have fewer hogs. 


“Are you interested in the price of hogs 
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“A. That is correct. Many hogs were fed from the West, 
at one time, on wheat, which illustrates the same thing. Some 
of the best hogs coming into the Denver market at one time 
had a complete ration of wheat. If hogs are put up in price 
through the influence of corn, leaving wheat out, you can 
expect the West to come back into the production of wheat, 
which possibly can be marketed profitably in hogs. 


Senator Carey: “Don’t you think that, if there were a 
program which forced the western ranchman to reduce the 


number of cattle, he would go into feeding himself as against 
the corn-feed man? 


Mr. Abbott: “I can answer that and illustrate it very well 
this way: If finished cattle are made a high price, and corn 
is a high price, in western Nebraska through drainage we can 
produce thousands of bushels of grain. Of course our cost of 
production would be higher than Iowa’s; but if Iowa artificially 
raises its cost of production we will come in and replace the 
market. Unless we control the whole thing—unless you say: 
‘Here, you cannot do that, and you cannot do this!’—then we 


will turn to the production of new things everywhere in the 
United States.” 


THE UTAH CONVENTION 


N APRIL 5-6 THE UTAH CATTLE AND HORSE 

Growers’ Association held its annual convention at Salt 
Lake City. A large, representative group was in attendance. 

The address of welcome, delivered by Governor Henry H. 
Blood, was responded to by D. H. Morris, of St. George. Fol- 
lowing these speeches came the report of the secretary, sub- 
mitted by H. A. Broadhurst, and President J. M. Macfar- 
lane’s annual address. P. V. Cordon, of the Utah Agricul- 
tural College, Logan, was the next speaker, reviewing the 
subject of “Land Utilization.” “Water Development on Desert 
Ranges” was the title of an address by H. S. Jesson, chief 
engineer of the Federal Emergency Relief Administration, 
Salt Lake City. In the afternoon, P. O. Wilson, secretary- 
manager of the National Live Stock Marketing Association, 
Chicago, talked on marketing. Other speakers at this session 
were: Harry Pétrie, chief of the Cattle and Sheep Section of 
the Agricultural Adjustment Administration, Washington, 
D. C., who reviewed the government’s drought-relief program; 
Joseph T. Finlinson, of Leamington, who reported on the 
recent accomplishments of the state association; and F. E. 
Mollin, secretary of the American National Live Stock Asso- 
ciation, who outlined the work of that organization. On the 
morning of April 6, John T. Caine III, of the Union Stock 
Yard and Transit Company, Chicago, spoke on “Marketing 
of Live Stock.” He was followed by G. M. Kerr, of the state 
land office, Salt. Lake City, who discussed the Taylor Grazing 
Act. The great importance to Utah of its live-stock industry, 
and the comparative insignificance, from an economic stand- 
point, of the state’s big-game resources, were brought out in 
a talk by F. A. Bracken, of the state land-planning board. 
O. A. Olsen, of the Forest Service, and D. H. Morris also 
spoke on the big-game problem. The regular business session 
followed. 


Resolutions were adopted as follows: 


Urging immediate formation of grazing districts under 
Taylor Grazing Act; requesting that preference be given to 
established users; and suggesting that rights based on pur- 
chase of land or water since January 1, 1934, be considered 
secondary, even though districts are not established before 
July 1, 1935; 

Protesting against lowering of tariff on cattle or its 
products; and reiterating position in favor of tariff of 6 
cents a pound on green cattle hides, and kip and calf skins; 

Recommending that canned beef be labeled to show 
country of origin; 

Insisting that words “Imitation Leather” be stamped on 
composition products made to resemble leather; 

Suggesting that 2,000,000 cattle hides now in hands of 
Federal Surplus Relief Corporation be used for clothing and 
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shoes for needy; and requesting that, should disposition on 
open market become necessary, only small lots be sold at a 
time; 

Favoring passage of Kleberg bills now before Congress; 

Opposing processing tax on cattle for benefit of feed- 
grain growers; 

Condemning laws that would restrict marketing of cattle; 

Objecting to repeal of Section 4 of Interstate Commerce 
Act; and opposing regulations that would hamper motor- 
vehicle transportation; 

Authorizing officers of association to represent cattle 
industry of state in discussions relative to forests and public 
lands: and advancing dues of association from 1 cent per 
head to 2 cents per head; 

Demanding that deer and elk be reduced to numbers that 
will not seriously interfere with live stock or watersheds; 

Proposing that association be consulted before any state 
regulation affecting cattle growers be put into effect; 

Favoring immediate carrying out of program of rehabili- 
tation contemplated by Taylor Grazing Act through utiliza- 
tion of Civilian Conservation Corps; and urging that surveys 
be made for program of flood contro] and silt detention; 

Indorsing work of American National Live Stock Asso- 
ciation. 

Officers were elected as follows: J. M. Macfarlane, of 
Salt Lake City, president; J. A. Scorup, of Moab, first vice- 
president; and Arthur Meeks, of Bicknell, Joseph T. Finlin- 
son, of Leamington, and L. C. Montgomery, of Heber City, 
second vice-presidents. Thomas Redmond was named secre- 
tary, and R. A. Broadhurst, assistant secretary—both of Salt 
Lake City. 


LIVE-STOCK MARKETING ASSOCIATION 
ORGANIZED IN UTAH 


HE PRODUCERS’ LIVE STOCK MARKETING ASSO- 

ciation of Salt Lake City was organized at a meeting of 
stockmen in Salt Lake City on April 5. The association was 
organized under state and federal laws relating to agricul- 
tural co-operative groups, and covers Utah, Idaho, Wyoming, 
and Nevada. 

S. M. Jorgensen, of Salina, was made president; Joseph F. 
Finlinson, of Leamington, vice-president; and I. H. Jacob, of 
Salt Lake City, secretary-treasurer. These, with W. D. Beers, 
Sylvester Broadbent, T. Tracy Wright, and J. A. Wright—all 
of Salt Lake City; Harold E. Davis, of Vernal; Lincoln A. 
Stookey, of Clover, and Peter Clegg, of Tooele, are directors 
of the association. 


CALIFORNIA CREDIT ASSOCIATION 
REORGANIZED 


NDER THE RECENT REORGANIZATION OF THE 
California Live Stock Production Credit Association the 
following officers have been named: William A. Freeman, 
of Santa Paula, president; Fred Ellinwood, of Red Bluff, 
vice-president; and Dan C. McKinney, of Oakland, secretary- 
treasurer. The association is capitalized at $600,000. Its 
object is to make loans for production purposes to live-stock 
interests within the state. 


FORT COLLINS FEEDERS’ DAY 


HE SIXTEENTH ANNUAL FEEDERS’ DAY AT THE 

Colorado Agricultural College, Fort Collins, provided a 
treat for a throng of cattle- and sheepmen, who gathered there 
on April 6 to inspect the test lots of cattle and sheep and to 
listen to explanations of methods of fattening employed. 

Charles A. Lory, president of the college, presided at the 
speaking program, which included, among others, talks by 
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George M. Lewis, of the Institute of American Meat Packers, 
who reviewed the present market situation in the lamb trade; 
Lynn S. Kemper, president of the Denver Live Stock Ex- 
change, who talked on marketing; and Dick A. Jay, of 
Buffalo, Wyoming, who spoke on the practical aspects of 
sheep-raising. 


NORTHEAST PANHANDLE FEEDERS MEET 


Tf THE SPRING MEETING OF THE NORTHEAST 
Panhandle Feeders’ Association, held in Canadian, 

Texas, April 19, the following resolutions were adopted: 

Urging removal of present 7,000-pound load-limit on 
trucks; 

Opposing weighing of live stock in transit by railroads, 
and condemning present weighing rules; 

Favoring sales tax; 

Recommending compulsory grading and stamping of beef. 

Officers chosen were: C. A. Studer, president; G. B. 
Mathers, vice-president; and M. W. McIntyre, secretary- 
treasurer—all of Canadian. 


MORRISON CREEK ASSOCIATION OPPOSES 
TARIFF CUT 


HE MORRISON CREEK LIVE STOCK ASSOCIATION, 

at a meeting held in Oak Creek, Colorado, April 8, adopted 
a resolution voicing strong protest against any reduction in 
the present duty on cattle. Another resolution gave a vote of 
thanks to officers of the American National Live Stock Asso- 
ciation for their work in behalf of the live-stock industry. 


LIVE-STOCK LOSS PREVENTION 


N AGGRESSIVE CAMPAIGN OF EDUCATION, DE- 
signed to prevent the loss of $30,000,000 annually in 
bruised and injured live stock, was planned at a meeting, held 
in Chicago, April 12, of the recently organized National Live 
Stock Loss Prevention Board, whose object, according to the 
board’s constitution, is: 


“To initiate and encourage education and.research, to cor- 
relate and co-ordinate present activities and information, to 
secure new data, to disseminate correct information, and to 
promote practical and proper methods of reducing and elim- 
inating preventable stock loss during the marketing process.” 

Membership in the organization is made up of representa- 
tives of those engaged in raising, selling, transporting, and 
processing live stock. 


THE CALENDAR 


May 20-21, 1935—Annual Convention of Western North Dakota 
Stockmen’s Association, Dickinson, N. D. 

May 23-25, 1935—Annual Convention of Montana Stock Grow- 
ers’ Association, Great Falls, Mont. 

May 28-29, 1935—Annual Convention of Washington Cattle and 
Horse Raisers’ Association, Dayton, Wash. 

May 31-June 1, 1935—Annual Convention of Cattle and Horse 
Raisers’ Association of Oregon, Enterprise, Ore. 

June 4-5, 1935—Annual Convention of Idaho Cattle and Horse 
Growers’ Association, Pocatello, Ida. 

June 10-11, 1935—Annual Convention of Western South Dakota 
Stock Growers’ Association, Belle Fourche, S. D. 

June 13-15, 1935—Annual Convention of Nebraska Stock 
Growers’ Association, Alliance, Neb. 

June 18-19, 1935—Annual Convention of Wyoming Stock 
Growers’ Association, Cody, Wyo. 

June 24-25, 1935—Annual Convention of Colorado Stock Grow- 
ers‘ and Feeders’ Association, Steamboat Springs, Colo. 
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CATTLE PRICES AND SUPPLY 


GREAT FURORE IS BEING CREATED OVER 
Ae fact that a few loads of prime long-fed 
cattle are selling above 15 cents a pound in 
Chicago. Many uninformed people jump to the con- 
clusion that this is due to the government drought 
cattle purchase program last summer and fall, and 
that there now really is a shortage of cattle in this 
country. 

The facts are that, with more than 60,000,000 
cattle on hand January 1, 1935, we have a good aver- 
age number in relation to population and pur- 
chasing power; that the high prices quoted on a 
few choice loads are due to a shortage of feed (caused 
by corn reduction planning and drought combined) 
to make cattle fat, and not to a shortage of animals: 
that very few cattle producers have as yet profited 
from the more genera] and less sharp advance in 
prices, which came after the bulk of the regular fall 
run was out of first hands; and that average meat 
prices today are no higher than those of many other 
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commodities, and can still look up at industrial wage 
levels. 


It takes more than one robin to make a spring, 
and more than a few loads of cattle selling at peak 
prices to bring an industry back into full stride, after 
years of depression and drought. 

The cattle industry still has a sufficient plant in 
the way of breeding stock to supply the average con- 
sumptive “demands, if nature will mix sun and rain in 
the right proportions, and too many acres are not 
arbitrarily retired from corn production by the AAA. 


THE DOCTRINE OF SCARCITY 


HE AGRICULTURAL ADJUSTMENT AD- 
ministration has been under increasing fire in 
recent weeks, due to the sharp rise in living 
costs, to the lessened consumption of cotton goods at 
home, with corresponding increases in imports, to 
shrinkage in agricultural exports, especially cotton, 
and to the serious effect of all this on volume of busi- 
ness done by all handlers of agricultural commodi- 
ties, from the railroads which first transport them, to 
the retailers who pass the final processed articles to 
the consumer. 

That these are matters of grave national con- 
cern, no one will deny. That to date the AAA has 
proved a ready source of cash benefits to a distressed 
American agriculture is equally self-evident. There 
is no desire abruptly to terminate the experiment and 
allow agriculture to lapse back into its long-estab- 
lished position of inequality with industry. But will 
the AAA as operated today, with emphasis almost en- 
tirely upon production-control, prove entirely sound, 
or will its former friends soon turn against it, kill it, 
and bury it beside the corpse of the Federal Farm 
Board? 

The drought of 1934 is a tremendous factor in the 
equation. Temporarily it was of advantage to the 
AAA, curtailing supplies of feed and tonnage of meat 
animals to a degree not contemplated. But today, 
with rising consumer protests, the effect of the 
drought is being more acutely felt, with the AAA, by 
reason of its reduction planning, forced to stand in 
the gap and bear the brunt of all criticism, whatso- 
ever the cause. 

Is there not danger that, given the power rigidly 
to control production, agriculture will make the same 
mistake as industrial capitalists have made with 
their too high tariffs, and union labor with its pay 
schedules on a basis that retards employment? It is 
quite plain that the combined result of agricultural 
and industrial control, under the AAA and the NRA, 
is to lessen employment, at a time when unemploy- 
ment was already one of our most pressing prob- 
lems, 
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Shall we not eventually be forced to turn, in order 
to create employment, to the problem of distribution, 
and seek to lessen the gap between the producer and 
the consumer in this country, and perhaps also to 
facilitate the export of surplus agricultural products? 
Despite rebuffs administered to those who have had 
the temerity to assert that this is the basic problem of 
American agriculture, there is a growing conviction 
that the time will scon come when they can no longer 
be denied. The domestic allotment idea is gaining 
favor. Give the producer the same protection in the 
domestic market that is accorded under high tariffs 
to the manufacturer. Let each promote foreign out- 
lets for the surpluses in such manner as is possible 
and can gain the approval of the Department of 
State. 

So long as we are proceeding by the trial-and- 
error method, nothing is to be gained by too stubborn 
insistence on any one plan. The grave weakness in 
rigid control of production is the weather hazard, 
plus the check on employment and business. It is not 
too late to shift to another method, if the responsible 
leaders are ready to give it a trial. 


A DANGEROUS TARIFF POLICY 


HE NEW TARIFF POLICY NOW BEING 
[Nevins under the guidance of Secretary of 

State Cordell Hull is a difficult one to under- 
stand. Instead of restricting those imports that 
damage domestic industries, as every country under 
the sun has done for ages, our government pays no 
attention to the injured industry. Instead, much time 
is devoted to figuring out ways of increasing compe- 
tition through the negotiation of reciprocal treaties, 
and generous orders are given to peoples across the 
seas. The cotton-grower, for one, has felt the firm 
downward pressure of this policy. In the below table, 
which gives a list of imports from Japan in 1929 and 
1934, it is shown that more than 6,000,000 square 
yards of bleached cotton cloth came from that coun- 
try in 1934, compared with 176,000 yards in 1929. 
Quite likely this is the main cause for discontent 
with the processing tax on cotton. 


1929 1934 
ROMA RRMENINS cs 3s eli wares venues a le none 225,488 
Sodium ferrocyanide (pounds) .................... none 178,131 
Wool hosiery (dozen pairs) ........................-- none 8,008 
Wool gloves (dozen pairs) ........................---- none 27,614 
Cotton velvet (square yards)...................... none 83,765 
Cotton hosiery (dozen pairs) ........................ 15,185 270,813 
Cotton gloves (dozen pairs) ........................ 5,250 40,007 
Cobton MANGKEPCRICTS o.oo. vcccnc eens icidcn otis $131 $80,418 
Earthen householdware (dozens) ................ 1,538,975 3,018,119 
ppectacios and parte.................................... $1,241 $89,615 
Other optical instruments............................ $1,770 $184,310 
PONCTB CTA GONG) CU as. oa oa sesccccticc cst ceiabnsccnescn $2,709 $114,352 
Castings and forgings (pounds) .................. 57,130 555,540 
Bleached cotton cloth (square yards)........ 176,308 6,048,845 


Knives and folding blades.................0.......... 150 318,216 
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We are wondering if the same spirit of general 
benevolence toward the outside world will prevail in 
the government’s present negotiations with Canada. 
Cattlemen are fearful of the outcome of that treaty. 
Rumors have it that a cut in the cattle tariff is being 
considered. 

It may be that Canada will not press too hard for 
concessions in cattle, as, for the present at least, the 
Dominion does not have a great supply of exportable 
animals, although it has been stated by an official of 
the Department of Agriculture there that exports 
during the next two months are expected to average 
from 2,500 to 3,500 head a week. The same state- 
ment makes a guess that store cattle (stockers and 
feeders in Canada) might possibly run up to 20,000 
to 25,000 a month during the coming autumn. We 
are already getting all the cattle available for export 
from Canada—25,300 head having come in for 
slaughter during the first three months of this year. 

Should the rumor prove to be true, and the cut 
come, the eventual result will be fatal. A precedent 
would be established, which, with our most-favored- 
nation treaties, would finally ruin the American cattle 
industry. 

The Department of State, we hope, will remember 
its promise, given at the time the treaty-making 
powers were granted, that agricultural tariffs would 
not be written down. That promise was based on 
lack of proportion between agricultural and industrial 
tariffs. The inequality in protection still exists. The 
promise should be kept. 


THE KLEBERG BILL 


[i FOLLOWING STATEMENT BY C. 0. 
Moser, president of the Institute of American 
Fats and Oils, with offices in Washington, D. C., 
portrays the attitude of the AMERICAN CATTLE PRO- 
DUCER on the Kleberg bill. We urge our readers to 
act on the suggestion made in the last paragraph of 
Mr. Moser’s article, and write to their representa- 
tives in Congress: 


H. R.5587, introduced in Congress by Representative 
Richard M. Kleberg, of Texas, nationally known cattleman, 
dairyman, and practical farmer, has been referred to the sub- 
committee of the House Committee on Agriculture and will 
come up for hearing May 14. 

The provisions of the Kleberg bill in no way affect the 
basic oleomargarine laws of this country. Its simple purpose 
is to enforce the margarine manufacturers to use fats and 
oils produced on American farms and ranches in place of 
Oriental oils, and shift the use of these home-grown fats 
from the soap kettle to the higher-price edible uses. 

Prior to the war about 90 per cent of the ingredients 
in margarine were of domestic production, but with the high 
price of domestically produced animal fats and vegetable oils, 
due to our exports during the war period and the lower 
price of coconut oil, the foreign product almost completely 
displaced the domestic commodities, even after the close of 
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the war and the loss of our foreign-oil exports. By 1932, 83 
per cent of the fats used in the margarine manufacturing 
industry was coconut oil. This not only had the effect of 
depriving American producers of this outlet for their surplus 
production, but at the same time was the chief cause of anti- 
margarine legislation throughout the United States. The 
live-stock producers, together with the growers of cotton, 
peanuts, and soya beans, have for years labored to regain 
this lost market. Fourteen states during the past three years 
have passed domestic-fat margarine laws placing a tax on 
the product made from foreign oils, but permitting the sale 
of margarine made from domestic fats without penalty. The 
foreign-oil interests and the manufacturers of nut margarine 
have vigorously opposed our efforts at forcing the manufac- 
turers to use domestic fats in the manufacturing of this 
wholesome and highly desirable food. Notwithstanding this 
opposition, however, the excellence of the product made from 
home-grown raw materials, together with the state laws 
referred to, have brought about conditions under which we 
are now using approximately equal quantities of the domestic 
fats and foreign oils. 

The purpose of the Kleberg bill is to force the unfriendly 
margarine manufacturers likewise to use domestic fats and 
oils. This would give an immediate outlet for an additional 
150,000,000 pounds of home-grown products, as well as dis- 
courage the passage of anti-margarine legislation in the 
future. The potential outlets in this industry for beef and 
pork fats, and cotton, peanut, and soya bean oils, is believed 
to be sufficiently great to absorb every pound of surplus 
edible fats and oils now produced in the United States, and 
would do much toward restoring the value of these products 
to a profitable level for American producers. 

Consumers are no less interested in this subject than are 
producers, as at least one-third of our population, under the 
conditions of their reduced buying power, is unable to buy but- 
ter at a price that means profit for dairymen producing it, 
and therefore the only table-spread within reach of this group 
is margarine. 

The Kleberg bill is supported by practically all organi- 
zations of producers of fats and oils, labor groups, social- 
service workers, women’s clubs, and other organizations of 
consumers. 

A letter to your congressman urging the passage of this 
bill will be helpful in causing you to realize your interest, 
and should do much toward the prompt enactment of this 
legislation, so important to the welfare of all classes of Amer- 
ican producers. 


A NEW LOW IN STATESMANSHIP 


CCORDING TO PRESS REPORTS, THE STATE 
assembly in Wisconsin, by a vote of 71 to 22, 
has just approved a measure making manda- 

tory the serving of at least one-third of an ounce of 
cheese and two-thirds of an ounce of butter with 
every restaurant meal. For self-protection, produc- 
ers of beef, lamb, pork, vegetables, beer, etc., should 
now seek laws specifying the number of ounces, or 
steins, etc., as the case may be, of their product that 
must also be served, without regard to the appetite, 
taste, stomach, or pocketbook of the consumer. For- 
tunately for that long-suffering individual, no other 
group of agricultural producers in this country has 
ever had the intestinal fortitude required constantly 
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to seek preferred treatment at the hands of state 
legislatures and Congress as has the dairy industry 
for the past twenty-five years. 

Would it not be simpler, and just as equitable, to 
levy a per-head tax for this group which demands 
special privileges at the expense of other domestic 
producers, and allow the consumer to order and eat 
his meals in peace, and in conformity with his needs, 
means, and desires? 


RESIGNATION OF NILS A. OLSEN 


T IS WITH REGRET THAT THE LIVE-STOCK 

industry learns of the resignation of Nils A. 

Olsen as chief of the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. Under Mr. Olsen’s guidance, this bureau 
has become one of the most important in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, and it has had many and im- 
portant contacts with the live-stock industry. Aside 
from the research and statistical work of the bureau, 
it has been in charge of beef- and lamb-grading, 
which has expanded rapidly; it has studied exten- 
sively the question of grading of live animals; and 
it has perfected a market-report service that has won 
universal acclaim. The bureau has likewise played 
an important part in co-operating with the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Administration in its manifold 
fields of operation. Its most notable recent accom- 
plishment is the spendid and exhaustive report on 
direct marketing, which completely refutes the claims 
of the market interests to the effect that low prices 
of meat animals, particularly hogs, were brought 
about by the system of direct marketing which has 
come so largely into use. Since the resignation of 
Mr. Olsen, malicious stories have been circulated by 
these agencies and their hirelings, intimating that 
Mr. Olsen had been “fired” because of irregularities 
in connection with the report. His going is a distinct 
loss to the Department of Agriculture, and the 
AMERICAN CATTLE PRODUCER wishes him well in his 
new, wider, and, fortunately, more remunerative field 
of activity. 





Daniel Adamson 


FTER AN ILLNESS OF SEVERAL MONTHS, DANIEL 

Adamson, of Cody, Nebraska, died at his home on April 
24, at the age of sixty-eight. 

Born in Ireland in 1867, Mr. Adamson came to America 
in his youth, and started riding the northwestern Nebraska 
cattle ranges in the pioneer days. He became owner of four 
Nebraska ranches, and to ranching dedicated his life, enjoy- 
ing the reputation of being one of the most widely known 
cattlemen in the state. 

For many years he had been a director and leading mem- 
ber of the Nebraska Stock Growers’ Association. He was a 
staunch supporter of the American National Live Stock Asso- 
ciation, and since 1924 had been a member of its Executive 
Committee. 
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PROBLEMS OF THE LIVE-STOCK INDUSTRY 


TORRINGTON, Wyo., February 9, 1935. 
To THE PRODUCER: 

To sidetrack at the start any assumption that I am a 
theorist or “brain-truster,” the following brief history is sub- 
mitted: 

The Patrick family established a ranch in east-central 
Wyoming in 1882. We are still here, and have throughout 
this time raised good cattle and horses. The business was big 
enough to utilize all of our time, and by 1918 had grown into 
a $250,000 outfit. At that time our lack of knowledge of law 
and banking “busted” us. When the smoke cleared away, we 
boys were back where the family started in 1882. We thought 
we knew something about the live-stock business, and we liked 
it. So we decided to work ourselves back in. We have never 
had much time to attend stock meetings, or to travel as much 
as we should have liked, thinking it sufficient to do a good job 
at home. In recent years, however, it began to dawn upon 
us that there must be other factors, outside the ranch, which 
had a bearing on the results obtained. From 1929 to 1934 
we reduced operating expenses 75 per cent, while at the same 
time thinking up some new means of augmenting returns. 
Seemingly this would indicate that we were fair operators, 
but revenue still had a hard time beating expense under the 
wire. 

Our conclusions on these problems were drawn from our 
experiences in the business and from discussions with fellow- 
ranchmen from none too large a radius. So it was decided 
that I attend as many meetings pertaining to ranch matters 
as possible. At several such meetings I was present, includ- 
ing the national meeting at Rapid City, South Dakota, this 
year. I learned of the various problems confronting the 
stock-grower in general, as discussed at these meetings, and 
I have listed them below, together with others, followed by a 
brief opinion of my own. 

Overgrazing on National Forests.—The national forests 
have been grazed under permits limiting the number of head, 
and fixing the time when stock should be entered, where to 
run it, and when to take it out. A remedy suggested by the 
Forest Service for overgrazing is the issuance of one-year in 
place of ten-year permits. 

The net result of this, in my opinion, will be uncertainty 
for the permittees, with the consequent loss of planning on 
improvements by those familiar with local conditions and live- 
stock requirements. All other matters could be handled by 
the terms of the permits. 

A further proposed remedy is to establish small freehold- 
ers within the confines of the reserves, on an efficient and 
economic basis. 

This would take from the present permittees certain 
rights formally established by priority. I just wonder how it 
would look if this principle were applied to salaries or real 
property. 


Public Domain.—The productivity of this land has been 
damaged, and those using it have had an unfair advantage 
over the producer who owns or leases his acreage. If the 
domain were properly administered, productivity could be 
increased, a measure of security given to those entitled to 
permits, and “gyp” outfits eliminated. 

Private Property.—This land has unquestionably been 
overgrazed. Two reasons may be assigned for this: first, the 
lack of knowledge of meat requirements; and, second, the 
tendency to hold back more and more cattle in an attempt to 
catch an advance in the market to recover losses sustained by 
sales and depreciation. 

The drought and grasshoppers merely hastened the time 
of reckoning; but, had this emergency not occurred, I doubt 
if the federal government would have come to our assistance 
with a direct cash subsidy, thereby enabling us to cull scrubs, 
cut production, save markets from ruinous gluts, and protect, 
in a measure, the price on marketable stock from ranches and 
feed-lots, and, lastly, helping us to maintain our independence. 

The solution to overgrazing will necessarily have to be 
arrived at by the individual or community. The problem can- 
not be taken up here, because it cannot be solved here. 

Packer Feeding.—The reason for this, so it was explained, 
is to assure the processor of steady operation. When receipts 
fall below the number required to keep the plants running, 
the packers use enough of their own cattle to fill the gap. 

The packer talk about packer feeding is all right until 
you analyze it. The sales talk given us to support the cen- 
tral markets is that you get the benefit of competition. For 
brevity, I shall talk of the “ups” and “downs” of the market. 
We all understand the “downs,” and can take them on the 
chin when we pick a poor market, gluts, or weak consumer 
demand. We are, however, interested mainly in the “ups.” 
If the packers use their own cattle to fill the gaps when 
receipts are small, it looks as though most of the “ups” would 
be eliminated. 

Government Interference——The National Recovery Act, 
production reduction, the processing tax, equalization fees, 
etc., all come under this heading. After having heard various 
discussions, pro and con, I believe the producers are against 
all of these. 

Suffice it to say, however, that when we accepted the cash 
subsidy from the government, to keep from going broke, we 
made an admission that we were not self-sufficient. Uncle 
Sam dusted us off and set us on our feet, but he does want 
some assurance that he will not have to put up more taxpay- 
ers’ money in the immediate future. Every regulatory meas- 
ure suggested, except the processing tax and the equalization 
fee, should have been employed and administered by stockmen 
themselves. The best way to bring about government super- 
vision is to continue as we are—an army of individual pro- 
ducers facing organized buyers, attempting to beat each other 
to the price and in numbers of head raised, and “bucking” 
lease and land-purchase costs. We have been so busy defend- 
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ing our personal rights that we have lost our economic inde- 
pendence, and thus losing both. 

National Recovery Act.—I am not sure in just how many 
ways the National Recovery Act affects our business. We 
heard of one at the national convention which was novel and 
significant—when the NRA raised the wages of packing-house 
employees, we producers paid it. In addition, there was 
something said about a voluntary increase. I assume that, 
rather than risk walk-outs or interference with the steady 
operation of plants, with the consequent inconveniences, the 
eniployers granted the advance. How did we pay it? It was 
taken out of the price of live stock on the market. It was 
also brought out that the packing-house employees were now 
enjoying the highest scale of wages ever known in the history 
of the packing industry. Certainly this is an untenable posi- 
tion—independence, if you please. On the ranches, where the 
stock is raised, wages are the lowest in my experience. The 
men there are good enough to raise the animals until they 
are fit for the packer, but evidently they are not so smart as 
the fellow who bumbs them on the head or peels them. 

Production Reduction.—About the only arguments against 
this are that we should not tamper with nature, and that 
there are always some people who cannot have all the beet 
they need. When business took over the running of certain 
functions, nature was left to manage those not included. In 
business we have what we term “natural” laws, but these 
should not be confused with the laws of nature. The former 
are, in reality, economic laws, and are an evolution of busi- 
ness. In your dealings with business matters, efficiency is the 
measure of your participation. The question of people hav- 
ing all the meat they need is one that is not so easy of solu- 
tion. To produce at a low enough price so that all could buy 
the amount of meat needed would necessitate the downward 
readjustment of all production costs—land values, wages, and 
equipment, to mention only a few. This is diametrically 
opposed to the present theory of prosperity. Herein lies the 
controversy between business for goods and business for profit. 
It is the hope of all good men that poverty and misfortune 
some day will be banished from this earth, and I believe that 
the real motive for all business is to replace fear and drudg- 
ery with security, plenty, and a greater portion of leisure. 
The assumption is, however, that man can climb farther than 
he can be carried, and that by climbing he can strengthen his 
physique and broaden his mentality. 

Processing Tax.—Being a ranchman myself, anything in 
the nature of a subsidy goes counter to my sense of inde- 
pendence. But busimess is business. Industry has always 
had a subsidy in the form of tariffs, and the consumer has 
paid it. Industry also adds taxes and all other costs. When 
we buy we pay a tariff, but when we sell we do not get any 
tariff, nor can we add our taxes or costs. If we continue to 
operate as usual, I am for the tax if the producer gets the 
benefits. The consumer pays it; but in receiving it we 
would be better buyers, and thus strengthen the system, and 
at the same time be promoted from the hind teat, which we 
have shared with our brother, the farmer, who has the same 
system of marketing as that which we enjoy. As it is now, 
every economic misfortune, whether real or fancied, on the 
part of the processor, distributor, or transporter—experimen- 
tation, increased costs, or need for profit—is passed back to 
the producer in reduced prices. A further harm is done the 
business by passing on the compulsion of efficiency. 

Excessive Costs.—This includes railroad rates, grazing 
fees, commission charges, yardage, etc. It would seem that 
all of these should be cut. 

Good or efficient business practice dictates that we do 
watch costs closely. I believe, however, that, if our income 
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were greater, these matters would shrink in importance. We 
do not devise new and better ways of increasing revenue 
when all, or most, of our time is spent cutting costs. 

Finance.—The production end of the live-stock industry 
has suffered loss of confidence and has been penalized by 
high interest rates, as well as by restricted credit. (1) Loan 
agencies have known little of the stock business and have lent 
money with the thought of interest returns rather than secur- 
ity or stability. Loans were made to rank beginners, enabling 
them to go into direct competition with tried customers. Loss 
of principal, higher production costs for the old customer, and 
overproduction were inevitable. Too much credit was given at 
one time, or too little at another. (2) On the producer’s side, 
there have been lack of any semblance of stability; no knowl- 
edge of meat requirements; no orderly marketing; attempts 
to squeak through the winter without sufficient feed; in most 
cases, no accounting system; and a disposition to continue to 
expand when able to get out of debt. Production reduction 
has been accomplished through death-losses or dumping on 
the market. Not only the guilty suffer under this system, but 
everyone in the business. 

As a class, we surely are strong for individualism. A great 
many do not even support their associations, which defend 
their rights in legislative matters, rate hearings, etc., as well 
as promote the general welfare of the live-stock interests. 
The ranch and live-stock interests, exclusive of processors 
and distributors, have an investment of some twenty billion 
dollars; and yet our national and state associations are 
forced to function with pin money, the major portion of 
which is advanced by a few individuals who deserve the high- 
est praise. Had it not been for these few, our predicament 
would have been worse than it is now. Yet the fellow who 
has not done his part has shared equally in the benefits. In 
an advertising age, we have not advertised, because the indi- 
viduals would not, and collectively they could not, for lack of 
funds. The public knows more of some little pill or gadget 
than it does of the wholesome, healthful, and nutritious quali- 
ties of beef. 

There are some confusing elements in our business which 
keep the majority from seeing as one and thus taking cor- 
rective action. Sentiment has been mixed with business, and 
tangents have been mistaken for the root of our trouble. This 
is the reason why I have threshed through all the many and 
varied subjects set forth in this article. Practically every one 
of these problems sprang from one cause. I have endeavored 
to get us off the branches and onto the main stem. In the 
first place, we inherited the marketing system that we now 
have. It is not necessary to defend it. In changing, in order 
to establish ourselves on a parity with the practices of good 
business, we need not in any way harm the companionate 
industries or offsprings of the live-stock business. In fact, 
by stabilizing production and marketing, we shall remove 
most of their worries and enable them to stabilize theirs. 
Dumping is the hammer which batters down prices in the 
open market. Distributors are caught with the product of 
higher-priced cattle on their shelves, and this is offset by buy- 
ing still cheaper until the loss is made up. 

Good prices allay fears and muffle reason. Problems do 
not solve themselves, and make little noise until we hit the 
bottom. Cause precedes results, but results first attract our 
attention. 

To go back for just a moment: It will readily be seen 
that most of our problems will be solved through orderly 
marketing. As a producer, the live-stock grower is probably 
the most economical operator of all, applying and using the 
same rules as those in the production end of any other busi- 
ness. The very fact that our lives are spent on production 
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eliminates the possibility of our being good merchandisers or 
salesmen. We are one of the few remaining businesses which 
combine the executive, production, and sales in one man, 
Packer feeding, direct buying, governmental regulation, and 
most of our financial troubles will disappear through orderly 
marketing. The live-stock business will be run by live-stock 
people who have spent their lives industriously learning the 
technique. Are we big enough to do it, or shall we continue 
to subsist on romanticism while the other fellow pockets the 
profits? The measure of ability in America is the right to 
enjoy the fruits of accomplishment. After earning your place, 


t take it. 
you must take 1 BRYAN PATRICK. 


OPPOSES PROCESSING TAX AND REGULATION 
OF TRUCKS 


El, Nes., April 3, 1935. 
To THE PRODUCER: 


I am opposed to a processing tax on cattle, as there is 
enough processing tax on meat now to take care of the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Administration. Neither do we need 
federal regulation of truck rates. The trucks pay a substantial 
license fee, a federal gasoline tax, and other taxes. Any man 
who handled live-stock shipments or dead freight before the 
trucks started operating, knows the kind of service he 


received. 
CHARLES G. McNARE. 


CRESTED WHEATGRASS SUGGESTED AS 
EROSION REMEDY 


ASHLAND, Mont., April 8, 1935. 
To THE PRODUCER: 


I have sent a letter, dealing with proposed erosion-control 
work, to F. R. Carpenter, director of grazing. Since the sub- 
ject dealt with is of general interest, perhaps you will pub- 
lish the letter. It follows: 


“The reading of Dr. Tugwell’s plans for erosion-control 
service brings forth these comments, and a suggestion. This 
matter seems more definitely to belong in your field than in 
his. 

“Reforestation is suggested as a means of prevention and 
control of erosion. This is ludicrous! The very condition 
which brought about undue erosion—drought—has killed in- 
numerable trees. Why use tools to fight an enemy that has 
already destroyed those very weapons? 

“Dams and reservoirs are proposed to control damaging 
floods. They do serve an excellent purpose, but that is con- 
servation of runoff water, not control of soil erosion. In good 
years, when there is a runoff, the spillways carry the water 
on below the filled dam. In years when there is no rain to 
erode the land, the reservoirs are as dry and useless as every- 
thing else. Wind, the real destroyer, does the damage. 


“It seems obvious that erosion control on the Great Plains 
should be first sought through grass culture. Your present 
field of work, just as it is planned, is going to be of first 
importance. In addition, cannot Dr. Tugwell be prevailed 
upon to foster a program that is natural to this semi-arid 
country? 

“For instance, why not subsidize the production of 
crested-wheatgrass seed? Crested wheatgrass bids fair to 
bear out all claims made for it as a drought-resistant forage 
plant of high food value. Yet it is new and rare, and, if 
available at all, costs 75 cents for a single pound. But sup- 
pose that my county agent brought me, say, 300 pounds to- 
morrow free of charge, asking that I sign a contract stipu- 
lating return of three-fourths of all seed that I produced, 
until a ton had been grown. The deal would then be closed. 
Anyone would gladly seize such an opportunity and do his 
level best to grow and return the seed. The use to which 
the county agent would put such a supply of seed is quite 
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obvious. This is only an illustration, but it seems that it 
would be a much more satisfactory solution to the prairie 
erosion problem than reforestation. Its benefit is double— 
soil cover in the form of a valuable and specially adapted 
crop! 

“As another alternative, planting of sagebrush or buck- 
brush on the Great Plains seems much more logical to a 
native than planting trees. It is no doubt too ordinary an 
idea to appeal to experts, but many of us have struggled 
hopelessly to grow a few trees, only to see them finally die. 
Good, dependable sagebrush has thrived and multiplied, and 
during two winters out of the last four it has been of prime 
importance to live stock. 

“In closing, permit me to vent my little peeve. Cannot 
there be an end to the everlasting charge against western 
stockmen that they are suffering only from their own tres- 
passes of overgrazing? How about underraining? That has 
been ‘headline news for months, but the moment erosion is 
mentioned, the wicked stockman is held up as a culprit. Is 
not a spade a spade, and a drought a drought? Is the 
rancher really so shortsighted that he freely went out and 
destroyed his greatest asset? Our experience of 1934 should 
indicate the need for a great effort toward drought-resistant 
forage cover for the Great Plains, rather than scolding about 
—— of ranch management or planting millions of doomed 
rees.”’ 

E. P. Orcutt. 


THORNE ON MEAT PRICES 


HE FOLLOWING INTERESTING AND INSTRUCTIVE 

excerpts are quoted from a statement made by Gerald B. 
Thorne, acting director of the Live Stock and Feed Grains 
Division of the Agricultural Adjustment Administration, before 
the Twenty-third Annual Feeders’ Day at Lincoln, Nebraska, 
on April 18: 


“Although live-stock and meat prices during recent months 
have advanced much more than prices of most other products, 
they are not abnormally out of line. This fact is shown by 
comparisons of live-stock and meat prices with prices of other 
things since the beginning of the depression. From 1929 to 
1933, meat prices declined about 45 per cent, while the average 
price of all foods was declining about 35 per cent, and the 
average price of non-agricultural products was declining only 
about 16 per cent. During the first three months of this year, 
live-stock prices were about 75 per cent higher than for the 
year 1933, but were 32 per cent lower than in 1929. In com- 
parison, prices of non-agricultural products during the first 
three months of 1935 were within 16 per cent of their 1929 
level, and the wages of industrial workers were within about 
20 per cent of 1929. 

“A study of the cost of the various items in a typical 
industrial worker’s family budget indicates that in February, 
1935, meat constituted about 7 per cent of the total cost of 
living, as compared with 6 per cent in 1929. Expenditures for 
meat in 1933 constituted only 4% per cent of the family 
budget, but that was due to the extremely low level of live- 
stock and meat prices at that time. Except for rent, food 
still is the lowest item on the average consumer’s budget, 
according to a recent study made by the Department of 
Agriculture. 

“We often lose sight of the fact that consumers during 
the past three or four years have been able to purchase meat 
at bargain prices. Naturally, the recent rise in live-stock and 
meat values, even though not out of line with other costs, 
seems exorbitant to the average consumer. 

“It was obvious that consumers would have to pay higher 
prices for food after the agricultural adjustment program 
became effective than they had been paying during 1932. An 
increase in live-stock values was absolutely necessary if the 
farmer was to be enabled to stay in the business of feeding 
the country. If the low meat prices which prevailed in 1932 
had continued, wholesale bankruptcy and complete disaster 
would have engulfed the live-stock producing group—the 
largest of all agricultural industries.” 


“TJ do not want to lose a number of THE PRODUCER.”— 
C. G. JEWETT, Big Piney, Wyoming. 
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AT WASHINGTON 


Amendments to Agricultural Adjustment Act 


HE AAA AMENDMENTS HAVE BEEN REPORTED 

out by both the House and Senate committees. The real 
fight appears to be looming in the House, in spite of the fact 
that the bill as reported limits the license sections to milk, 
sugar, and specialty crops, leaving out the bulk of the basic 
commodities. Opposition is still strong. The bills are not on 
the President’s “must pass” program, and their outcome is 
doubtful. 


Reciprocal Trade Agreements 


A treaty with Canada is now in the negotiation stage, 
and it is rumored that consideration is being given to a cut 
in the cattle tariff. This is being strongly opposed by influ- 
ential western congressmen, on the ground that assurances 
were given when the reciprocal treaty bill was passed that it 
was not the intention to cut agricultural tariffs. Trade nego- 
tiations with France and her colonies, dependencies, and pro- 
tectorates are also now under way. 


Capper-Hope-Wearin Bills 

No hearings on the marketing bills are scheduled as yet, 
but are likely to be held later. The adverse report of the 
Bureau of Agricultura! Economics, followed by similar action 
on the part of both Secretary Wallace and the budget bureau 
with reference to all but those provisions which strengthen 
the present administrative set-up of the Packers and Stock- 
Yards Administration, indicates that there is little likelihood 
of legislation being passed which will interfere with the free 
marketing of live stock, whether it be at country points, at 
concentration points, private packer yards, or central markets. 


Oleomargarine Bills 


Hearings on the Kleberg bills will be held on May 14. 
These bills provide a tax of 10 cents a pound on all marga- 
rine not manufactured 100 per cent from domestic fats and 
oils, and establish a minimum standard of 80 per cent fat 
content. 


Taylor Grazing Act 

Amendments to the Taylor Grazing Act are on the House 
calendar. In the Senate there is little prospect of action until 
the Department of the Interior announces the rules and regu- 
lations for the administration of the act. It is understood 
that these are about ready for submission to the industry at 
meetings to be held in Salt Lake City, Utah (May 11), and 
Denver, Colorado (May 20). 


Truck-Bus Legislation 


The bill to regulate highway transportation was rail- 
roaded through the Senate practically without discussion. 
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Railroads seem to be very much in the saddle with the admin- 
istration, in strange contrast with its attitude toward every 
other form of big business. More consideration is being given 
to the matter in the House committee, with the measure not 
as yet reported. Farm and live-stock organizations generally 
are urging that the rate-making provisions, so far as the bill 
applies. to truck transportation, should be eliminated. 


Agricultural Appropriations 


The bill carrying the regular annual appropriations for 
the various branches under the jurisdiction of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has passed both houses, having received 
an increase of some $4,000,000, making the total about $126,- 
000,000. 


Farm-Tenant Bills 


The farm-tenant bill, designed to aid tenant-farmers to 
acquire farm-land and homes of their own, has been returned 
from the Senate to the Senate Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry for further consideration. 


Home Owners Loan Corporation 


The Home Owners’ Loan Corporation bill, now liberalized 
to allow a bond authorization of $4,750,000,000, passed the 
Senate on April 12. 


Banking Bill 

H. R. 7617—the revised banking bill, but’ much the same 
as the first one—is on the floor of the House, getting ready 
for a final vote. In the Senate the banking bill is being con- 
sidered in committee. The bill would place the federal deposit- 
insurance system on a permanent basis, and would make major 
changes in the Federal Reserve System, concentrating author- 
ity in the Federal Reserve Board. 


NRA Extension 


The NRA extenstion bill now has the approval of the 
Senate Finance Committee, but the time limit set for its con- 
tinuance is April, 1936. Price-fixing is eliminated, and wholly 
intrastate businesses are exempted from codes. 


Resettlement Administration 


This division, which will be charged with moving people 
from unprofitable communities to places where they can live 
under better conditions, is headed by Rexford G. Tugwell, 
Undersecretary of Agriculture. Under the resettlement plans, 
$1,000,000,000 of the $4,000,000,000 work-relief appropriation 
will go for retirement of submarginal lands; reclaiming land 
by irrigation, drainage, and soil-erosion control; relocating 
stranded families; building homesteads near industrial cen- 
ters; decentralizing industry to give subsistence homesteaders 
part-time employment; and eradicating slums through a hous- 
ing program. 


















































Social Security 

A recent redraft of the social security bill was passed by 
the House on April 19. It provides for grants for old-age pen- 
sions by the federal government, which will match what the 
states put up, but will not be more than $15 a month; the pay- 
ment, beginning in 1942, of benefits at sixty-five years of age 
proportionate to previous earnings of the individual; further 
matching of state funds by the federal government for unem- 
ployment-relief purposes, assistance to dependent children, 
child-welfare work, and vocational rehabilitation; setting up 
a Social Security Board; and levying of income tax on wage- 
earners and employees. The Townsend, Lundeen, and other 
plans were rejected. 


Textile Industry 


Representatives of the great textile industry, in hearings 
before a committee of cabinet members, are pleading for an 
end to the cotton processing tax and higher tariffs on cotton 
cloth. Other pleas ask for restriction of overproduction and 
a leveling out of wage differences between the North and the 
South. 


DROUGHT AREAS GET RELIEF 


LANS OF AN EMERGENCY NATURE TO ASSIST 

farmers in the drought and dust-storm areas of the Great 
Plains, supplementing existing programs designed to provide 
gradually more protection against recurrence of dust-storms 
by returning surplus crop producing lands to native grass 
and to other soil-erosion-preventing crops, were announced 
by the Agricultural Adjustment Administration. Co-oper- 
ating with the adjustment administration, western carriers 
have granted emergency reduced freight rates on shipments 
of live stock to pasture in non-drought areas. An extension 
of time for return movement of live stock, shipped last fall 
and winter from the drought areas to non-drought regions 
for feeding, has been granted. Reduced rates have been grant- 
ed by the railroads on inshipments of live-stock feed supplies. 
A branch office of the Federal Live Stock Feed Agency of 
Kansas City has been established in Amarillo, Texas, to assist 
in clearing information regarding feed supplies available for 
shipment into the drought area, and in locating pasture in 
non-drought areas which can be contracted for by producers 
who must move their live stock. 


A NATION-WIDE WHEAT REFERENDUM 


N A NATION-WIDE REFERENDUM ON MAY 25, 

wheat growers of the United States will vote on whether 
they favor continuing wheat production adjustment measures 
under the Agricultural Adjustment Act after 1935. The initial 
adjustment contracts between wheat growers and the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, signed in 1933, expire with the close of 
the crop year 1935. 

Preliminary proposals for a new program to be con- 
sidered by farmers in referendum vote follow the fundamental 
feature: nd principles of the first program, with additional 
emphasis upon inducements to shift land in the drought and 
dust-storm area from wheat production to grass. Like the 
1933-1935 program, the plan now under discussion would be 
based upon voluntary contracts signed by farmers, in which 
they would agree to adjust their wheat acreage to meet con- 
sumption needs in this country and possible export outlets, 
during the crop years 1936-1939. Signers would receive, in 
return, rental and benefit payments calculated upon their 
average annual wheat production during the years 1928 to 
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1932, inclusive. Acreage bases of individual producers, upon 
which planting adjustments would be determined, would be 
the annual average for the years 1930 to 1932, inclusive. Both 
the production and the acreage base periods are the same as 
those used in the earlier program. 


RULING ON LITTERS FOR HOME USE 


RODUCERS WHO AGREE UNDER THE 1935 CORN- 

hog program to hold their corn acreage within the con- 
tract limits but who do not have a hog-production base may 
produce one 1935 litter of pigs for home consumption, accord- 
ing to a ruling by the Secretary of Agriculture. No hog 
payment, however, will be made to producers taking advan- 
tage of this ruling. 

It also has been ruled that 1935 contract signers, who 
have an average production record of six hogs or less for both 
market and slaughter during the 1932-33 period, and who 
are receiving no hog payment under their contract, may be 
permitted to slaughter for home consumption all pigs pro- 
duced in 1935 in excess of the producer’s market hog base, 
provided that only one litter is farrowed on the farming unit 
under contract. The number of pigs which may be produced 
for market under the contract is not changed by this ruling. 


FARM CREDIT INTEREST RATE LOWERED 


REDUCTION IN INTEREST RATE FROM 4% TO 

4% per cent on physical-facility loans (loans made for 
building or for the acquisition or refinancing of physical facil- 
ities essential to operation) was announced on April 10 by 
the Farm Credit Administration. The change applies to all 
new loans of this type made by the central bank and the 
twelve regional banks. The rate of interest on effective mer- 
chandising loans remains unchanged at 3 per cent. The rate 
on this type of loan was lowered twice within the past year 
—first from 4 to 3% per cent, then from 3% to 3 per cent. 


ST. JOSEPH STOCK-YARDS INJUNCTION 
DISSOLVED 


N INJUNCTION PROHIBITING ENFORCEMENT OF AN 
A order by the Secretary of Agriculture for lower rates at 
the St. Joseph stock-yards was dissolved on May 2 by a three- 
judge federal court decision rendered at Kansas City. 

The reduction in rates was ordered by Secretary Wallace 
in May of last year, and it is understood that reimbursement 
to shippers of the amounts charged in excess of the lower 
rates since then must now be made. 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE ELECTS 
‘ STOCKMAN PRESIDENT 


HE RECENTLY ELECTED PRESIDENT OF THE 

United States Chamber of Commerce is Harper Sibley, of 
Rochester, New York. Mr. Sibley has extensive farm holdings 
in Illinois and New York, and owns a ranch in California and 
one in Canada. He is, we believe, the first president of the 
United States Chamber of Commerce having a direct interest 
in the agricultural industry. 

The new president is a member of the American 
National Live Stock Association. 
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CUR TRAFFIC PROBLEMS 


TRAFFIC AND TRANSPORTATION MATTERS 


Traffic Conference at Denver 


T THE CALL OF THE AMERICAN NATIONAL LIVE 
Stock Association, a meeting was held in Denver, Colo- 
rado, on April 8 and 9, to consider various traffic matters 
relating to the live-stock industry, particularly in connection 
with complaints of packers and various live-stock market 
centers. Attendance was made up of representatives of state 
live-stock associations, stock-yard companies, and packers. 


The first day was given over to the discussion of the fol- 
lowing problems: stocker and feeder rates; elimination of 
damage in transit; general live-stock rate levels; and change- 
of-ownershi» privilege. On the first topic it was agreed: 

That stocker and feeder rates lower than those applicable 
on animals in condition for slaughter should be made univer- 
sally applicable, intraterritorially, as well as interterritorially, 
to and from both market and non-market points. 

It was agreed by those present that an effort should be 
made by direct negotiation with the railroads to secure a 
reduction in the rates in the Western District, and it was 
felt that, particularly with reference to short hauls, there 
would be a reasonable opportunity to secure concessions. 

With reference to interterritorial rates between the West- 
ern District and the Eastern District, it was agreed that 
reasonable rates should be sought, first on fat stock, and 
then on feeder stock on a proportionately lower basis than 
the fat-stock rates, with the reservation, however, from vari- 
ous market interests that the rate sought be applied through 
the markets on all logical and workable routes. A further 
reservation was made by the packers that the rates be equal- 
ized on live stock in, and products out. 

All interests represented favored change of ownership 
on feeder stock sold in transit. As to the privilege when 
applied to fat stock, no definite agreement was reached. 

In the second-day session, it was agreed that complaints 
(including the Wichita complaint) now pending with the 
Interstate Commerce Commission should be postponed pend- 
ing the outcome of negotiations with the standing rate com- 
mittees of the Western Trunk Lines and Southwestern Lines 
relative to the sale-in-transit privilege on all feeder live stock; 
also on fat sheep from territory now enjoying that privilege 
through the Denver market, with the following exception: 
that the midwest and eastern packers’ Chicago, Denver, and 
Fort Worth complaints were not to be postponed. 

With regard to plant-to-plant rates on live-stock products 
from Missouri River and interior Iowa plants to the Missis- 
sippi River and Chicago, the following resolution was adopted: 


That live-stock rates from Iowa, southern Minnesota, 
and Missouri River points should be reduced to all territory 
on, and east of, the Mississippi River to a basis not higher 
than reasonable packing-house product rates; and that a 
proper relationship on live stock, fresh meats, and packing- 
house product rates should be established and maintained in 
that territory. 


It was the opinion of the conferees, except those repre- 
senting Ogden and Denver where peculiar conditions exist, 
that the 842-cent and $11.50 feeding-in-transit charges are too 
high and are defeating revenue of the railroads, in that the 
combination of the local rates makes less than the through 
rates, plus these charges. 


In the matter of securing a uniform method of procuring 
weights for assessing freight charges, it was agreed (a) that 
destination weights should be controlling in all cases; (b) that 
track-scale weights are not proper facilities; (c) that carriers 
should equip themselves with proper facilities at destination 
points, and, failing to perform their lawful duty in that 
respect, carefully estimated weights, subject to established 
minima, should apply. 

The conferees will next meet in Kansas City at a date 
to be determined by the American National Live Stock Asso- 
ciation. 

Hearings in Eastbound Live-Stock Cases 


Hearings by the Interstate Commerce Commission in the 
various cases involving rates on live stock from points west 
of the Mississippi River to practically all points east of the 
Illinois-Indiana state line were held at Chicago April 23 to 
May 8. In the interest of the live-stock industry Charles E. 
Blaine, traffic counsel of the American National Live Stock 
Association, has been acting as counsel throughout the hear- 
ings, and F..E. Mollin, secretary of the national association, 
on April 25 appeared as witness. 


Tariffs Prohibiting Sale in Transit Suspended 


At the request of the American National Live Stock Asso- 
ciation that provision of certain tariffs prohibiting the sale in 
transit of live stock after leaving public live-stock markets 
be suspended, the Interstate Commerce Commission has 
granted an order effecting the suspension. Dates for hearings 
in the matter have not yet been set. 


DRAFT-WEIGHING CHARGE AT CLEVELAND 
INCREASED 


Y AN ORDER ISSUED BY THE SECRETARY OF 

Agriculture on February 14, 1935, the schedule prescribed 
on July 18, 1934, for furnishing stock-yard service by the 
Union Stock Yards Company of Cleveland, Ohio, has been 
modified by inreasing the charge for weighing drafts of live 
stock from 18 to 20 cents per draft. In the original order it 
was stipulated that, if at the end of the year 1934 it was 
found that the new tariff had produced revenues substantially 
greater or less than would have been produced by application 
to the same volume of business of the rates in effect through- 
out 1933, then there would be a readjustment by agreement. 
The increase in the draft-weighing charge is based upon this 
clause. 
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claims were made for old products and such 
phrases as “experimenting at the expense of 
the stockman” were bandied about. 
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and of the hundreds of thousands of calves 
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LIVE-STOCK MARKET IN APRIL 


BY JAMES E. POOLE 


CHICAGO, ILL., May 1, 1935. 

ATE IN APRIL A CONCENTRATED BEAR RAID WAS 

made on the whole list of cattle prices. Supply was not 

the major factor, as it was sharply lower than the previous 

week all around the market circle. A stagnant beef trade 

was blamed. Damage was most severe in the middle section 

of the price range, low-cost and top steers, the latter selling 

from $15 up, evading punishment. The slump was suggestive 
of what may happen. 


Present Price-Spreads Inexplicable 


Old Man Engima has the “wise guys” around the 
stock-yards guessing hard. There may be logical reason for 
spreads of $5.60 per cwt. between top cattle and hogs, and 
$7.35 between top cattle and lambs, but none is forthcoming. 
Top hogs are as scarce as top cattle, and should be worth as 
much. Based on packer cost, including tax, the hog spread is 
reduced $2.25 per cwt., but the grower gets it in a devious 
manner, when and if he does; factually he gets the market 
price, and not a mill more. Based on supply figures, hogs 
should be worth as much as cattle. In the case of lambs, 
supply abundance and a demoralized wool market are explana- 
tory facts, but clarifying the atmosphere is an impossible job. 
Stock cattle realize as much as hogs. Tops of $15.85 on cattle, 
$9.25 on hogs, and $8.50 on lambs suggest that former guide- 
posts are down. Especially is the hog situation puzzling, 
although calculated to convince growers that they pay the tax. 


Feeders Profited on Cattle and Hogs, But Lost on Lambs 


Summarizing the season’s results from the feeders’ stand- 
point, cattle have been highly profitable, hogs moderately so, 
while loss on lambs has been heavy. Cattle feeders have had 
the benefit of the widest margins in trade history; hog 
growers, in addition to prices realized at markets, have 
the government bonus up their sleeves; but the lamb feeder 
has acquired nothing but grief. Much of the profit on cattle 
feeding during the past four months was acquired at the ex- 
pense of western growers. ‘That margins ranging from $5 to 
$10 per cwt., and in a few cases even more, will never be 
repeated, is reasonable assumption. Even the most flamboyant 
optimists did not herald an unprecedented appreciation for 
that period, as it was beyond conception. 


No Precedent for Fluctuations in Fat-Cattle Market 


From early January until mid-April, the fat-cattle market 
alternately spurted and reacted, but always seeking higher 
levels. For this performance no precedent exists at the same 
season, which is usually a period of heavy beef production, 
feeders delivering a carry-over of mature steers plus a sub- 
stantial accretion of short-feds; but on this occasion long-feds 
were few and warmed-up cattle deficient, both in weight and 
condition. Numbers, as shown by slaughter figures, do not 
disclose deficient tonnage—always the price-making factor. 
January started with an $11.15 top at Chicago; early in 
February $12.50 was paid, and March recorded $13.50. From 
$13 to $15.85 the spurt was accelerated, top cattle taking 
their relatively proper position in the price list, as during 
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the rise intermediate and common steers persistently worked 
out of line compared with tops. 


Beef Consumption Continues in Spite of High Cost 


At the crest of the rise, the price list ran into a series 
of seismic shocks, breaking and recovering as beef accumu- 
lated in the cooler or went into distributive channels. Facility 
with which it went into consumption all through the rise 
furnished the trade a surprise. Along toward the end of 
Lent, consumers showed a disposition to balk, but the fact 
is evident that such buying recesses merely mean that they are 
getting habituated to the new scale of cost. 


Big-Steer Prices Sustained by Scarcity of Weight 

Killers resisted new tops, especially even-money tops, with 
the same ancient resolution that has marked their buying 
for half a century. Usually some eastern order-buyer did 
the trick, and rarely did one of them repeat it. Scarcity of 
weight made a healthy market for plain and even rough 
steers weighing 1,400 pounds up, in striking contrast to what 
happened a year ago when a daily display of high-dressing 
bullocks, weighing anywhere from 1,400 to 1,800 pounds, was 
made. That heavy steers held a premium this year does not 
mean increased demand for beef; on the contrary, the outlet 
for that product is narrow, but at times big steers disap- 
peared, forcing killers to take less weight and making a 
good market for long yearlings weighing 1,100 pounds, or 
thereabouts. Cattle that occasionally ran into trouble were 
short-feds weighing 1,000 to 1,200 pounds, selling in the $10 
to $12.50 range. This would never happen with the broad out- 
let for common low-cost steers selling anywhere from $7.50 
to $9.50. 

Few Fleshy Steers Go to Feed-Lots 


Naturally feeders got few fleshy or two-way steers; when 
they succeeded in grabbing off some at $10 to $10.50, they 
were under the necessity of beating killers to the goal, accom- 
plishing that feat frequently by outbidding them 25 cents 
per cwt. Country buying was practically restricted to light 
cattle to go on grass, the bulk of that purchase costing $8 to 
$8.75 per cwt. 

Low-Cost Natives Scarce 


Low-cost native cattle were a scarce article, owing to 
drought liquidation last fall and a magnetic market earlier 
in the winter. The buying force at Chicago was augmented 
by a coterie of eastern interior killers unable to locate their 
seasonal beef supply in adjacent territory. They walked the 
alleys until lame in quest of little steers selling from $9 
cown, putting a stout prop under prices in the lower brackets. 
This demand was reflected in female stock, cows and heifers 
doubling in value compared with the trading basis of last 
fall. Top beef cows went to $10; canners sold at $4 to $4.25. 
Heifers topped at $12.50, and, as in the case of steers, pee- 
wee warmed-up heifers were about the costliest article on the 
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planks. Rubbery bologna bulls, selling at $3 last fall, jumped 
to $6.50. It was a veritable scramble for beef. 


Recovery from Breaks Prompt 


A somewhat erratic market was logical, but recovery from 
breaks was gratifying. High-level markets have a confirmed 
habit of swinging widely; on the contrary, a low level insures 
reasonable stability. So-called marketing agreements may 
remedy this historic tendency, but the trade is skeptical of 
such innovation. That speculative energy has been responsi- 
ble for price movements recently will not be seriously dis- 
puted. “The boys,” to use market vernacular, have been con- 
sistently active, especially with cheap and medium-cost steers; 
also female cattle. Alternately they have made and lost 
money. When they “go broke,” they must get a new “bank- 
roll” or quit. Obviously they can beat the game only on a 
rising market, as short selling is impossible, but they have a 
string to their bow not generally sensed—carrying cattle 
over on breaks. On several occasions during April, buying 
on breaks and tucking purchases away in covered sheds to 
await the resultant reaction netted profits of 50 to 75 cents 
per cwt. On breaks, the speculator becomes a price-propper; 
on bulges, he recovers his capital. Transversely, when he is 
caught in a major slump his capital vanishes. 


Hog Prices Unresponsive to Diminished Supply 

A steadily dwindling hog supply ran into a pegged market. 
Having pushed average drove cost down $1 per cwt. from 
the pinnacle earlier in the season, killers did not permit the 
market to get away from them even when supply dropped 
50 per cent below normal for the season, and at times 60 
per cent below heavy receipts during the corresponding period 
of 1934. During the last week of April, seven major markets 
received only 168,000 hogs, inclusive of direct-to-buyer ship- 
ments, compared with 386,000 during the corresponding week 
of 1934; and yet prices declined sharply at the week-end. 
Killers have kept average drove cost at Chicago below $9 
from day to day, with one exception. Rarely has the top 
passed $9.25, and then only for a few “stick-outs.” Despite 
light lard production and diminishing stocks, heavy hogs 
have been penalized, 200 to 240 pounds taking a slight vre- 
mium and featherweights selling on a parity with 300-pound 
butchers, which explodes the lard-scarcity theory, substitutes 
for that commodity eliminating the possibility of shortage 
of fats. Packers, of necessity, have reduced country-buying 
ceperations, but have been able to get along with few hogs, as 
retailers keep pork in seclusion, pushing other meats, espe- 
cially veal, lamb, and poultry. April delivered a large per- 
centage of 250- to 350-pound hogs at Chicago—some held 
back to follow cattle, others in expectation of remission of 
part of the tax—but toward the end of the month deteriora- 
tion in weight and quality was detected. 
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Real Scarcity in Hogs May Be Expected 

What would have happened to the price list had a full 
crop of hogs been garnered may be imagined, and that would 
have been possible with favorable physical conditions in the 
Corn Belt last summer, as growers would have made good 
deficiency in numbers by piling on weight. As it was, a large 
percentage of the last spring pig crop went to the butcher 
at pig weights. As the market is now entering the period 
when fall-farrowed litters contribute largely to current pork 
supply—and that production was cut 50 per cent or more— 
real scarcity may be expected. The spring pig crop will be 
short for several reasons—Missourj River territory having 
been under the necessity of curtailment, and over much of the 
Corn Belt March and April weather conditions were adverse 
to making thrifty pigs. 


Processing Tax Largely Responsible for Slow Pork Sales 

Lard and meat stocks are down, but drainage of cellar 
contents has been less than expected, in view of the scarcity 
of fresh meat. Hams, in particular, have not moved into dis- 
tributive channels with celerity. The fact is that no selling 
energy is behind pork in any of its fresh and cured forms, 
for which the tax, repugnant to retailers, is largely respon- 
sible. Consumers are easily convinced that the tax is respon- 
sible for advancing prices, and readily switch their purchase 
to “something else,” on which the retailers’ margin is wider. 


Excessive Supply Depressing Lamb Prices 

Between a continuous “spill” from Colorado and Nebraska 
feed-lots, a California contribution, and efforts to clean up 
feed-lots adjacent to markets, lamb supply was excessive all 
through April, forcing prices back to the lowest level of the 
season toward the end of the month. Fortunately, terri- 
tory east of Chicago was lightly supplied, creating an uneven 
shipping demand at Chicago, where outside orders regulated 
prices. A few eastern commissions made it possible to put 
on 25 cents. If that business failed to materialize, 25 cents 
was taken off, although at intervals as much as 59 cents was 
deducted from the previous day’s trading basis. On Monday, 
April 15, approximately 100,000 head reported around the 
market circle from Buffalo to Pittsburgh, filling every cooler 
to the doors and putting prices down to the lowest level of 
the season. This emergency was met by a selling drive at 
the week-end, with fairly satisfactory results, as no meat 
went to the freezer. No wooled lambs of the old crop passed 
8.75 at Chicago; uncovering the low spot put the top down 
to $8.10, from which there was prompt recovery to $8.50. 
In fact, a large proportion of the month’s supply of wooled 
lambs cashed at $8 to $8.50; shorn, at $7 to $7.50—a spread 
of $1 per cwt. being the rule. Yearlings and wethers van- 
ished from supply, ewes selling at $4 to $5.25 in the fleece, 
and $3 to $4 when shorn, the product of light ewes selling 
in the guise of lambs. 


Feeders Lose Heavily on Lambs 


Lamb is the only meat available in abundance, and, 
although the cheapest animal food on the list, difficulty has 
been experienced in vending it. The season’s supply was 
poorly distributed, Colorado playing a waiting game on the 
theory that the advance late last year would be repeated. 
Instead, the low spot developed late, inflicting serious loss 
on feeders who practically paid out a dollar to put on gains, 
getting 50 cents of that expenditure back. At the end of 
April, Colorado and Nebraska were closely marketed, local 
feed-lots around Chicago had few, and, outside a package of 
about 150,000 in southern Michigan, winter-fed lambs were 
due to disappear in two weeks or less. This should relieve 
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distributive trade of its recent burden, although California, 
Tennessee, and Kentucky are full of spring lambs due to go 
on the rails. Spring lamb is a more palatable article than 
fed meat, and gets seasonal demand. Owing to eastern mar- 
ket conditions, California prices slumped sharply during April, 
San Joaquin Valley sales being made at $6.50 to $7 per cwt. 


Feeders Will Curtail Buying Next Fall 


Winter feeders have dropped so much money that most 
of them will curtail buying next fall. Contract feeding in the 
Corn Belt has been disastrous, both to breeders and feeders, 
for which breeders were largely responsible, as they parted 
with their property in many cases with no assurance that it 
would get feed and care. 





LIVE STOCK AT STOCK-YARDS 


PPENDED ARE TABLES SHOWING RECEIPTS, SHIP- 

ments, and federally inspected slaughter of live stock 

at sixty-two markets for the month of March, 1935, as com- 

pared with March, 1934, and for the three months ending 
March, 1935 and 1934: 




















RECEIPTS 
7 aa  . | — Months Ending 
1935 1934 1935 1934 
Cattle? ...iiccc. 975,249 969,272 3,231,088t] 3,072,320 
CI ei iiecesints 495,125 530,311 | 1,508,902t| 1,487,960 
EME ceecccctaieed 1,621,769 2,467,554 5,866,287 9,440,879 
I essai 1,803,135 | 1,570,186 | 5,073,728 | 4,846,143 
TOTAL SHIPMENTS+ 
Paras ae — Three es 
1935 1934 1935 1934 
eo _ 380,754 348,228 1,235,530 1,051,796 
CR sian 156,099 146,841 460,064 421,538 
ee 498,478 800,578 | 1,863,050 | 2,894,381 
Sheep.............. 784,004 624,927 | 2,169,293 | 1,867,140 


STOCKER AND FEEDER SHIPMENTS 


——______________ 77 











March Three —— Ending 
1935 ail 1934 1935 1934 
Cattie®....-:.::.2 164,681 118,770 497,735 347,345 
Caveaic.<..<..... 27,756 20,103 84,971 77,965 
Ges ons 31,811 37,384 87,550 112,652 
a 136,857 80,954 422,429 270,602 


SLAUGHTERED UNDER FEDERAL INSPECTION 











March Three _ Ending 
1935 1934 1935 1934 
690,796 771,244 2,326,801¢ 2,335,238 
472,802 534,179 1,373,846t) 1,442,500 
2,158,326 3,029,024 7,614,185 | 11,863,383 
1,374,103 1,242,450 3,855,612 3,808,213 


*Exclusive of calves. tIncluding stockers and feeders. 
tIncludes cattle and calves purchased for Federal Surplus Relief 
Corporation. 


South African Wool Estimate Lowered 
Production of wool in the Union of South Africa and 
adjacent countries for the 1934-35 season is estimated at 
205,000,000 pounds—the lowest in 11 years. 
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MARKET GOSSIP 
J.E.P. 

HEAP CATTLE, IN THE SENSE THAT THEY WERE 

cheap recently, are not in the horoscope, but such price- 
cracking as developed in the price structure late in April 
may be regarded as ominous. With microscopic vision, killers 
are on the alert for weak spots, developing blowholes at every 
opportunity. Any “critter” capable of hanging a carcass on 
the rail will be needed, but not necessarily at constantly 
advancing cost. A statement that prices worked to abnor- 
mally high levels during April may be somewhat heretical. 
Yet such is the consensus of trade opinion, in which many 
feeders share. An unhealthy situation is inimical to the 
interests of all concerned. On that pinnacle all light cattle 
were back to post-war levels. Heavy steers never attained 
that altitude on a war basis, as government demand for 
weight was responsible for a stiff premium. Certainty of 
limited supplies of heavy cattle during the ensuing three to 
five months insures premiums, especially in the case of New 
York kosher types. On the other hand, light cattle are reason- 
ably plentiful, a new crop of yearlings is getting in shape 
for the butcher all over the Corn Belt, and, despite drastic 
liquidation ‘of light native cattle during the last half of 1934 
in consequence of drought, it will be possible to scrape a 
respectable delegation together. That such cattle are not 
plentiful, however, is indicated by revival of order-trade at 
the central markets on account of local packers at interior 
points. Without that competition, which is worrying the 
major concerns, it is doubtful if the April rise would have 
heen possible. 


Retailers Vending Inferior Meat 


The meat distribution situation might be healthier. Re- 
tailers, whose volume has been sharply reduced, are having 
difficulty in keeping their heads above water, figuratively 
speaking. To meet this emergency, they have resorted to 
vending inferior meat, especially beef, which accounts for 
the celerity with which common steers and female cattle get 
over the scales. Consumers are grumbling, not only about 
price, but also about quality. Retailers usually meet quality 
objection with the assertion that it is “the best we can get,” 
which is obvious prevarication. Cost protest elicits the reply 


REGISTERED 


HEREFORD 
CATTLE 


Choicest blood-lines; outstanding indi- 
viduals; raised under actual range condi- 
tions 


T. E. MITCHELL & SON 
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ALBERT, NEW MEXICO 
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that fat cattle are worth $15 per cwt.—another vocal effort 
worthy of Ananias. During the prohibition era, when two 
or more people tucked their knees under a dinner table the 
conversation naturally drifted to the subject of booze. Under 
present conditions, cost of meat is a popular theme, women 
frequently announcing their intention of deleting it from 
their menus. Newspaper agitation of the subject has developed 
false psychology not easily dissipated. Oft repeated forecasts 
of still higher prices aggravate the situation. 


Future Beef Supply Uncertain 


Spring and summer beef supply is uncertain. High prices 
during March and April depleted Corn Belt feed-lots by 
prematurely dislodging light steers of the “not ready” type, 
many of them in little better than fleshy feeder condition. 
Killers’ cooler-replacement needs were such that beef-makers 
had access to few of these steers, so that stock-cattle statis- 
tics are deceptive, the bulk of the purchase during the period 
having been light cattle adapted to summer grazing in prepa- 
ration for going on new corn next fall. Each week’s supply 
showed further deterioration in condition, prompting the raid 
late in April, decently finished cattle parting company with 
trash. But for attractive prices, a considerable percentage 
of steers that went to the cooler in March and April would 
still figure in future beef supply. If prices hold up, the new 
yearling crop, both steers and heifers, will be marketed 
earlier than usual, as the feed bill is high. 


Country Manifesting Strong Interest in Cattle 

If consumers are meat-minded, the country is mani- 
festing strong interest in cattle; in fact, that interest is 
feverish. It was manifested at mid-April in Indiana, where the 
Purdue people demonstrated their annual winter feeding test. 
Usually the audience at that event does not exceed 300; on 
this occasion 1,100 attended. All this portends a wide outlet 
for stock cattle next fall, in the event that a normal corn 
crop is husked out. Even now feeders are spending money 
freely, paying $6 to $7.50 for nondescript native steers and 
$8 to $8.75 for southwestern calves and yearlings. Unfavor- 
able physical conditions in the Southwest dislodged thousands 
of these little cattle during April, but the reception they 
received was surprising. Statistics indicate a considerable 
replacement increase compared with the corresponding period 
of 1934, but at that time the country was taking on few 
cattle in consequences of low prices for fat steers, and pre- 
monitory symptoms of drought checked investment ardor. 


Western Stockmen Withholding Their Cattle 
Western cattle-owners are conserving their bovine prop- 
erty, seeking every patch of available grass for that purpose. 
In other words, they are betting on a corn crop, for which 
indications are promising unless the chinch bug gets busy. 
Assuming that feed, both grain and roughage, is reasonably 
plentiful next fall, the in-and-out feeder who backed away 


Herd Bulls Range Bulls 


PURE-BRED HEREFORD 
CATTLE 


Perry Park Ranch 


Larkspur, Colorado 


R. P. Lamont, Jr., Owner 
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from beef-making last fall will reassert his buying power. 
The whole country east of the Missouri River, with the 
exception of isolated sections, is short of cattle, and it is a 
big hole to fill, creating the greatest replenishment job west- 
ern commercial breeders have ever faced. Such a forecast 
necessarily implies that the fat-cattle market does not need 
the services of an apologist meanwhile. 


Canadian Cattle Influencing Eastern Markets 


Canadian cattle have exerted more influence at Buffalo 
and other eastern markets than at Chicago, and somewhat 
singularly have dominated Buffalo prices to the extent of 
diverting Indiana and Ohio consignments westward to Chi- 
cago. Canadian heifers selling at $11 to $11.50 have cut the 
widest swath at Chicago, steers from that quarter selling 
largely at $10.50 to $12.50. Those responsible for that move- 
ment have had streaks of bad luck, however, whenever the 
market slipped on them, as their margin was narrow and 
easily wiped out. California is credited with possession of a 
record cattle supply under favorable conditioning auspices, 
an April eastward movement from that quarter easing killers’ 
needs. At Kansas City, California cattle were taken on New 
York account at $9.75, the buyer assuming freight cost from 
coast to coast. Other Californias sold at $11.25 and $12. The 
heavy end of the California crop is expected to move east- 
ward, where it is needed to fill a supply-gap. 


Grass and Corn Prospects Improved 


Right now the humidity map is the cynosure of agrarian 
eyes. What the whole country needs is abundance of those 
twin beneficences, grass and corn. Physical conditions over 
much of the trans-Missouri region are far from reassuring, 
especially in the Southwest. In the Northwest, complaint is 
less rife, as precipitation in the shape of rain and snow has 
revived fading hopes. There will be few grass cattle from 
the Northwest until well along in August and early Septem- 
ber. What the southwestern contribution will amount to is in 
the sphere of conjecture. The whole southeastern section is 
being fine-toothed combed for anything bovine convertible into 
beef, even Florida contributing. 


Spring Pig Crop Will Be Short 
A short spring pig crop is in the offing, weather condi- 
tions during and subsequent to farrowing having been cold 
and wet, with scant sunshine. Mortality is known to have 
been serious at a time when every pig will count. A steadily 
dwindling hog supply has not reached nadir, as the old crop 
is running out and fall-farrowed pigs will be scarce all sum- 
mer. To the surprise of growers, who reduced current hog 
supply 50 per cent compared with last year, prices have not 
responded. Interest in breeding stock has revived, purebred 
mer who were practically out of business all last year having 
cleaned up their 1934 increase, much of this trade emanating 

from sections outside the Corn Belt proper. 


Native Lamb Crop Largest in Many Years 


Winter lamb feeders have sustained heavy losses, which 
will be calculable now that the fag ends of the crop are going 
te the butcher. Production was heavy, especially on a tonnage 
basis, keeping distributive channels clogged constantly. Evi- 
dently “pushing lamb” is a formidable task. How the debacle 
will affect feeder-lamb trade next fall cannot be determined 
until feed conditions develop. Colorado, always a glutton for 
punishment, will invite repetition, and in the Corn Belt a new 
crowd will be in a game that has the fascination of an 
uncertain draw. Western breeders will not take the same 
desperate chances by putting their lambs out on contract—a 
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system that fell down last winter. If stock cattle are high, 
lambs will follow, and without another corn-crop failure 
stock cattle will command big money. The 1935 crop of native 
lambs is the largest in many years, as many farmers, under 
necessity of reducing hog production by government contracts, 


’ have installed ewe flocks. A journey through Iowa, Wisconsin, 


Illinois, and Indiana furnishes abundant evidence of this. Low 
woo! may simulate liquidation of these flocks next fall, but 
the lamb crop they have made will go to the butcher with 
ewes, if the latter are not retained, which is probable. 


Feeding Game Unsafe for Processors 


Certain processors who fed lambs during the past winter 
acquired staggering loss. Others who contracted California 
springers early in the season at pinnacle prices are using 
gallons of red ink in their accounting process. Packers who 
embarked on an extensive cattle-feeding program in 1933 are 
still touchy when the subject is broached. That the sphere of 
production is not a safe place for processors has been demon- 
strated time and again during the past thirty years; but 
some white-collar man is always ready to take another flyer, 
ignoring signposts conspicuously displayed. Speculation is 
less reprehensible, but equally risky, as the California lamb 
deal this year demonstrates. Just how anyone inhaling 
Packingtown atmosphere conceived the idea that lambs would 
be scarce in April is astounding, in view of the huge hang- 
over from the winter crop, a stagnant wool market, and a 
dressed trade that never showed reasonable health. However, 
most mistakes—political, financial, and commercial—are made 
in high places. 


HIDES ON UP-SWING 


J.E.P. 


IDES ARE UP 2 CENTS PER POUND FROM THE 

low spot in March. Government hides are no longer 
filling a “bogey” role. Sooner or later they will go into the 
tan pit; but deterioration must be reckoned with, and a con- 
siderable percentage will never be converted into leather. 
Eastern markets have shown decided activity. New York 
futures have advanced consistently; current packer take-off 
is in strong hands; and leather stocks are down to a volume 
where shoemakers are interested, as they sense possibility of 
being caught in a jam late in the season. The into-sight 
movement of green hides has been steadily shrinking, and 
will continue to do so, as fed cattle are closely marketed and 
few westerns are in sight for several moons to come. Wet- 
tings of cattle hides during the first two months of 1935— 
which means entering the tanning process—figured 3,151,000 
pieces, against 2,826,000 a year ago, indicating tanning 
activity in an effort to maintain or increase stocks, tanners 
scenting diminished supply of raw material. Shoemakers are 
buying sole leather freely, and will soon be in the market for 
fall runs. 


There is a discrepancy between wettings and the into- 
sight movement that spells higher prices for leather. Heavy 
native steer hides have gone on an 11%- to 12-cent basis, a 
spread of 8% to 11% cents buying most of the current take- 
off. The range on heavy steer hides during the first four 
months of 1935 was 10 to 12 cents; during 1934 it was 8 to 
10 cents; and in 19338, 6 to 6% cents. Back in 1926 the 
range was 11 to 16% cents; in 1920, 25 to 40 cents; and still 
farther back—in 1918—17 to 19% cents. March was the low 
point this year, at 10 cents. 

Country hides are not moving, as the up-turn has been 
mainly in packer hides. Country hides are quoted anywhere 
from 6 to 8% cents. Until the market on packer light cows 
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is firmly established around 8% cents, holders will not cut 
loose. The big end of the bulge in packer hides has been on 
heavy selections used for sole leather, which shoemakers are 
tucking away for an emergency. Packers are confident of the 
security of their position, and are not pushing sales. 

The South American market is on the up-grade, figuring 
11-9/16 cents in United States currency. 

At the inception of April, tanners marked leather prices 
up when buyers showed a disposition to cover sixty days 
ahead. Another 1- to 2-cent advance in hides is considered 
certain. 


HOLDINGS OF FROZEN AND CURED MEATS 


ELOW IS A SUMMARY OF STORAGE HOLDINGS OF 

frozen and cured meats, lard, poultry, creamery butter, 
and eggs on April 1, 1935, as compared with April 1, 1934, 
and average holdings on that date for the past five years (in 
pounds except as otherwise noted) : 








Commodity Apr. 1, 1985 Apr. 1, 1934 Five-Year 

Average 
Frozen beef................. 75,193,000 36,259,000 38,966,000 
Cured beef*................. 22,987,000 19,589,000 18,199,000 
Lamb and mutton....... 3,206,000 2,024,000 2,660,000 
Dry salt Pork*............ 203,295,000 | 167,436,000 | 209,135,000 
Frozen pork................ 73,577,000 | 108,538,000 | 115,340,000 
Pickled pork*.............. 350,291,000 | 381,248,000 | 406,792,000 
Miscellaneous............. 78,434,000 55,631,000 66,987,000 
Total meats............. 806,983,000 | 770,725,000 | 858,079,000 
Rotts 104,861,000 | 173,775,000 | 104,880,000 
Frozen poultry........... 83,174,000 74,197,000 78,368,000 
Creamery butter........ 5,338,000 15,351,000 16,453,000 
Eggs (case equiv.) .... 2,628,000 2,313,000 3,176,000 





*Cured or in process of cure. 


COMPARATIVE LIVE-STOCK PRICES 


ELOW ARE FIGURES SHOWING PRICES ON THE 

principal classes and grades of live stock at Chicago on 
May 2, 1935, compared with April 1, 1935, and May 1, 1934 
(per 100 pounds): 


SLAUGHTER STEERS: May 2,1935 Apr..1,1935 May 1.1934 


Choice (1,100 to 1,500 tbs.).............. $13.50-16.00 $13.00-14.20 $ 8.00- 9.00 

NN ea les a adatectcalatic 10.75-14.25 10.50-13.00 7.25- 8.50 

Choice (900 to 1,100 Ibs.)................... 12.75-14.75  12.25-14.00 7.50- 8.50 

I Siok ares rhcccesraenmsnbncinciincdsoctonnanei 10.75-13.50 10.25-13.00 6.00- 7.50 

Medium (900 the, up) ..1 nn 9.00-11.50 8.50-10.75 5.50- 7.50 
FED YEARLING STEERS: 

A Oi Ce 10.00-13.75 9.75-13.50 6.00- 7.75 
HEIFERS: 

CN a vances 9.50-12.50 9.50-12.00 5.25- 6.75 
COWS: 

ssi cacialcnieaasa patina aap peat oedema 7.25-10.00 6.75- 9.25 4.00- 4.75 
CALVES 

CRE 3 Cn es 7.00-10.50 7.00-10.50 4.00- 5.50 
FEEDER AND STOCKER STEERS: 

Come 0b Ge eee, 6.75- 9.25 6.50- 9.00 4.75- 6.00 

Common to Medium.....................c--ce00e 5.50- 7.00 5.25- 6.75 3.50- 5.00 
HOGS: 

Medium Weights (200 to 250 lIbs.).... 9.00- 9.25 8.90- 9.10 3.65- 3.80 
LAMBS: 

Good to Choice (90 Ibs. down).......... 6.50- 7.35 7.50- 8.35 8.35- 9.00 
EWES: 

een Wh Cin, 2.75- 4.50 4.00- 5.50 3.00- 4.10 








Breeders of Registered Herefords 
Bulls for Sale at All Times 
STERLING, COLORADO 





Haley-Smith Company : 





WHOLESALE MEAT PRICES 


HOLESALE PRICES ON WESTERN DRESSED 
meats at Chicago on May 1, 1935, compared with April 
1, 1935, and May 1, 1934, were as below (per 100 pounds): 


FRESH BEEF AND VEAL 
STEER (700 Ibs. up) : May 1,1935 Apr.1,1935 May 1, 1934 


RPO ects ccs ese cess cea emaceneee $19.00-20.50 $17.50-19.00 $11.50-12.50 

RN ees rt sae aarti 17.50-19.00  16.50-17.50  10.50-11.50 
STEER (500 to 700 Ibs.) : 

RURNAIOINE Ss widiinoaacicete a adeacsiatosecageeebicouineesee 18.00-20.00  17.00-18.50 10.50-12.50 

OS Senne Ree ee te 16.00-19.00 16.00-17.50 9.00-11.50 
YEARLING STEER: 

REND Fiscal cecal ee cece es 18.00-19.00  17.00-18.00  10.50-11.50 

I tba is sakes Scalise rai atiae eas ee 16.00-18.00 15.50-17.00 9.00-10.50 
COW 

SMI cassia cocessciecscbcte ivaeaecoeaicaseaiismioeiat 14.00-15.00 12.00-13.00 7.50- 8.50 
VEAL: 

IONE saat canoe anes pies 13.00-14.00  12.50-14.00 10.00-11.00 

GOON: .csettncecisccies iain paced rate ecaeee 11.00-13.00 11.00-12.50 9.00-10.00 


FRESH LAMB AND MUTTON 
LAMBS (45 Ibs. down) : 


RRROROE chases etaces oe a RY $14.00-16.00 $15.00-16.00 $19.00-20.00 

MIMI cso so cs taaicccsscesccacsciessonanatssencitlascacseacn 13.50-15.00  14.00-15.00  18.00-19.00 
MUTTON: 

SOON) sciences acs sande Soninansoiataocsasis 10.00-11.00  10.00-11.00 11.00-13.00 


FRESH PORK CUTS 
LOINS: 


8-12 Ib. average..............-seeeseeeeseeeeeses---$20,00-22.00 $20.00-21.50 $12.50-14.00 


—— 


WOOL MARKET STILL UNSETTLED 
J.E.P. . 

NCOURAGING NEWS DOES NOT FLOW FREELY 

from wool-trade channels. Dealers are doing their utmost 
to hold current prices steady. A stock of around 200,000,000 
pounds in dealers’ and growers’ hands is a handicap to a 
brisk market. One week a respectable volume of business is 
done at eastern concentration points; the next week demand 
is sharply reduced. 

There has been a decidedly erratic tendency, especially 
in fine and fine medium descriptions, that indicates an 
unsettled condition. A recently active top and yarn market, due 
to a hand-knitting epidemic in feminine circles all over the 
United States, has reduced the stock of tops to the smallest 
poundage in trade history, but now that dealers have stocked 
their shelves, this demand has waned. Hand knitters are 
paying $2 to $2.50 per pound for colored yarns, the craze 
having gone to the extent of making entire costumes, jackets, 
and caps. 

The new situation indicates a disposition to await the 
new clip, and, with a considerable stock of old wool, this is 
not conducive to activity. Under the circumstances, dealers 
pat themselves on the back when able to prevent declines. 


Hereford Pictures! 


We have recently published a pamphlet 
devoted almost exclusively to pictures 


of our prize-winning cattle of 1934-35. 
You may have a copy for the asking. 


Some rugged, growthy yearling bulls 
for sale now. Write us. 


WYOMING HEREFORD RANCH, Cheyenne 
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Little has been done in the interior. Shearing is late, 
and few buyers are out. New clip Texas wool has sold at 
18 to 21 cents for twelve-months, choice clips making 22 
cents—figuring 53 and 58 cents landed at Boston, clean basis, 
for fair French combing to choice staple wool. In the Far 
West, buyers are making strenuous effort to get average 
French combing fine and fine medium wools at 50 to 53 cents, 
clean basis. 

Under such conditions, it is evident that the market can- 
not be crowded with new clips. Mills are operating on a high 
basis, but considerable loomage is busy on fabrics for the 
Civilian Conservation Corps and the Army and Navy. Much 
depends on the celerity with which summer clothing moves 
into distributive channels. Wool bathing-suit factories are 
working at top speed, but this is old business; new business 
is less insistent. 

Prices have shown little change from week to week. The 
prospect may be considered conservatively bullish, when pres- 
ent prices are considered. If shelves are cleared of summer 
goods, a path will be blazed for fall and winter trade, but 
orders must be available, as millmen are not in a mood to 
operate speculatively. 

Foreign markets are inactive, little interest having been 
manifested recently by European buyers at antipodean sales, 
necessitating temporary suspension. However, prices across 
the Atlantic have been well maintained. 

In California 15 cents for southern, and 16 and 17 cents 
for northern, wools indicates the market—a clean landed cost 
at Boston of 51 to 52 cents. Old wools are being cleaned up 
in the bright-wool states around 15 to 16 cents for Ohio, 
Michigan, and New York medium wools. Old fine wools 
of the better grades have been picked up in Ohio and Penn- 
sylvania at 20 cents, although current bids for new wools are 
below that figure. Such wool as is being taken is for speedy 
delivery. 


NEW STATE LAWS REDUCE CREDIT COSTS 


URING 1934 AND 1935 NEW CHATTEL MORTGAGE 

laws and amendments were enacted by twenty-six states, 
it is announced by the Farm Credit Administration. These 
laws go a long way toward eliminating the maze of legal red 
tape and burdensome fees which have hindered the effective 
financing of crops and live stock for years. 

The Farm Credit Administration has actively supported 
and co-operated with the agencies—among which may be 
counted the American National Live Stock Association—that 
have sought to have this remedial legislation enacted. 

As a result of the new laws, in many states farmers and 
ranchers are now paying fees of 25 to 50 cents for “filing,” 
compared with “recording” fees previously required running 
as high as $5. 

Fees for searching the records have also been substantial. 
Chattel mortgages remained effective over long periods of 
years, and a twenty-year record search to certify the priority 
of a six-months’ crop or live-stock loan was not uncommon. 
The services of a lawyer were often required. New laws in 
many states have limited the effective period of chattel mort- 
gages to a few years, shortened the period of search, and 
authorized county officials to do the work for nominal fees. 

Other burdensome fees were charged for acknowledg- 
ments, certified copies, affidavits, etc., most of which have 
been discarded in many of the states where the new laws 
have been passed. 


“I consider THE PRODUCER a valuable paper for the stock- 
man.”—W. J. MONNETT, Gillette, Wyo. 
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BUSINESS CONDITIONS 


DLUME OF INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION, WHICH 

usually increases somewhat at this season, showed little 
change in March, according to the Monthly Review, published 
by the Federal Reserve Bank of Kansas City. Residential 
building activity increased in March and the first half of April, 
although this, in part, reflected seasonal factors. Wholesale 
prices of farm products and foods, after declining in March, 
showed a considerable increase in the first three weeks of 
April. 

Steel production, which declined in the latter part of Feb- 
ruary, showed little change during March and the first three 
weeks of April. Automobile output increased further, and 
was larger than in the corresponding period of any other year 
since 1929. Activity in the cotton-textile industry and at 
woolen mills declined in March, and the former showed fur- 
ther decrease in the early part of April. Factory employment 
and pay-rolls increased between the middle of February and 
the middle of March more than the usual seasonal amount. 
Rail distribution showed little change in March, and declined 
in early April. Wholesale commodity prices advanced from 
78.8 per cent of the 1926 average in the week ending March 
23, to 80.3 per cent in the week ending April 20, reflecting 
chiefly advances in prices of farm products and foods. 


MARCH IMPORTS HIGHEST IN FOUR YEARS 


PRONOUNCED INCREASE IN IMPORTS IN MARCH 

—16 per cent, over those of a month ago—sent total 
imports to the highest point in almost four years, the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce reports. Exports during 
March gained 13 per cent over February. 

March imports aggregated $177,279,000, compared with 
$152,478,000 the month before, and $156,005,000 in March, 
1934. Value of exports was $185,001,000, compared with $162,- 
990,000 in February, and $19,890,000 in March, 1934. Excess 
of exports over imports amounted to $7,722,000, compared 
with $10,510,000 in February, and $32,785,000 in March, 1934. 


FEEDSTUFFS 


OTTONSEED CAKE AND MEAL ON MAY 10 WERE 

quoted at $33.50 a ton, f. o. b. Texas points. Omaha hay 
prices on May 3 were as follows: alfalfa—choice leafy, $26; 
No. 1, $24 to $25; standard leafy, $23.50 to $24; standard, $23; 
No. 2, $22; No. 3, $19.50 to $20.50; sample, $13.50 to $16.50; 
upland prairie—No. 1, $26; No. 2, $23.50 to $24.50; No. 3, 
$18.50 to $20.50; sample, $17.50; midland prairie—No. 1, 
$23.50; No. 2, $20.50 to $21.50; sample, $16.50 to $17.50; 
mixed hay—No. 1, $25.50; No. 2, $23.50; No. 3, $18.50 to 
$20.50. 


Cuba Importing More Lard from United States 
During the first six months that the reciprocal trade 
agreement with Cuba was in effect—September 1, 1934, to 
February 28, 1935—8,505,398 kilos (2.2046 pounds to a kilo) 
of hog lard were imported into Cuba from the United States, 
compared with 2,547,920 kilos during the same period in 
1933-34. 


Alaskan Reindeer Population 


Reindeer in Alaska, exclusive of the domesticated animals, 
number approximately 42,500, according to estimate of the 
territorial chief forester. Bears number 10,700; moose, 520; 
mountain goats, 8,300; mountain sheep, 1,525. 
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NEED FOR BEEF GRADING 


HE BELOW ARTICLE, WHICH APPEARED IN THE 

editorial columns of the April issue of the National Live 
Stock Producer under the heading “Beef Grading” is worthy 
of reproduction: 


“The shortage of beef supplies has increased the tempta- 
tion on the part of retail butchers to use superlative adjec- 
= in describing the grade and quality of beef they have to 
offer. 

“The housewife may be fooled once or twice by these 
superlatives, but very soon she decides that it is safer to buy 
something else. She prefers not to disappoint her family or 
her guests with another impossible steak—one that was 
‘choice’ at the butcher shop, but which really belonged in the 
soup kettle when she got it home. 


“This difficulty could be largely overcome by the adoption 
of a single set of standards for beef grading, according to 
B. F. McCarthy, senior marketing specialist of the meat- 
grading service of the Bureau of Agricultural Economics. For 
seventeen years the department has been working on this 
problem and has prepared a standard of grades which, if 
adopted, would insure consumers more uniformity of product 
and would tend to increase public confidence and provide a 
continuous demand for beef. 


“Cattlemen have a direct interest in this problem, because 
undoubtedly consumers will buy more meat if they know that 
the quality is standard and uniform. Adoption of such stand- 
ards need not eliminate the present packers’ brands, which 
have been widely advertised and represent a large investment 
to them. It would mean, however, that these brands would 
fall in definite well-known grades which the housewife could 
compare with the federal standards.” 


“TI derive a lot of benefit and pleasure from THE PRo- 
DUCER, and should regret to be without it.”—-M. O. METZGER, 
Merriman, Neb. 


Producers, through National 
Organization, Can— 


q Maintain better regulation and control of 
marketing. 


@ Assemble and distribute dependable mar- 
ket information. 


@ Build a credit service for stockmen at 
reasonable rates. 


q Establish and maintain more stable prices 
for live stock. 


@ Eliminate inefficiencies and unfairness in 
marketing practices. 


@ Protect stockmen in legislative matters 
affecting their interests. 


q Encourage and expand the use of live-stock 
products at home and abroad. 


q Strive to encourage organized, informed 
selling, and discourage unorganized, unin- 
formed selling. 


National Live Stock Marketing 
Association 
160 NORTH LA SALLE STREET 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 





LIVE-STOCK INTERESTS IN AUSTRALIA 


BY A, C. MILLS 
[Special Correspondence to The Producer] 


MELBOURNE, March 26, 1935. 


REAT BRITAIN’S LONG-TERM POLICY IN RESPECT 

to meat importations continues to be an item of major 
interest and discussion in live-stock circles on this side of the 
world. Whether it would be better for Australia voluntarily 
to agree to a duty, or to undefined restriction on exports, has 
been argued up and down the country during the past weeks, 
the only outcome being the formation of two camps express- 
ing widely divergent views on the subject. 

Opinions became crystallized when the Commonwealth 
Meat Advisory Committee, which includes representatives of 
producing and exporting interests, met last month at the 
request of the federal government to consider alternative 
propositions which at that time were understood to be the 
basis of the British proposals. These were: (1) acceptance 
of the imposition of a duty of 1 cent a pound on all Dominion 
meat entering Britain, without restriction of imports, together 
with a duty of 2 cents a pound on foreign meat, plus continu- 
ance of current restrictions on foreign supplies; (2) a material 
limitation of Dominion imports, plus the continued restric- 
tions on foreign supplies, without any tariff impost on either. 
The foreign restriction, it may be mentioned, represents an 
allowed import during any year of 65 per cent of the mutton, 
lamb, and frozen beef received in Great Britain during the 
twelve months ended June 30, 1932, and 90 per cent of chilled 
beef imported in 1931-32. 

The advisory committee reached the considered opinion 
that the first proposition was the lesser of the two evils, but 
added a rider to the effect that Australian beef must be 
divorced from the operation of the tariff. The chief reason 
that actuated the committee’s choice was that unrestricted 
Dominion exports would permit the live-stock industry in 
Australia to develop on natural lines, whereas quota restric- 
tions would have the opposite effect. The practical certainty 
that the full amount of the duty would be passed on to pro- 
ducers in supplying countries was not overlooked. For the 
latter reason it was requested that beef be admitted free, it 
being recognized that any deduction, with cattle values at the 
present level, would mean the ruin of the trade; at all events, 
so far as frozen beef is concerned. It may be added here 
that it was believed in Australia that Argentina, if it agreed 





Northwest Nebraska Registered 
Hereford Breeders’ Association 


Headquarters, Valentine, Nebraska 


THE SANDHILLS WHERE HARDY, 
PROLIFIC HEREFORDS GROW 


5,400 head represented—among them the best in Herefords 
—for show, herd, or range. 
100,000 choice feeder calves produced and sold annually. 
For information address 


ED. BELSKY, Secretary Merriman, Neb. 
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to the duty proposition, was to be offered the removal of the 
10 per cent cut on chilled-beef imports into Britain. This 
would have meant an increase in market supplies of approxi- 
mately 700,000 cwt. (112 pounds) per annum, which is equal 
to 50 per cent of Australian shipments to Britain last year. 


It became evident immediately after the meeting that a 
considerable body of graziers and some exporters were not in 
agreement with the advisory committee’s choice of alterna- 
tives. They argued that the Australian meat-export trade 
could only be developed by maintaining reasonable and stable 
price-levels in Britain. The effect of the duty would be an 
increase in supplies consequent on an endeavor to recover 
the impost by greater production. Thus market equilibrium 
would be upset, values lowered, and another vicious circle 
started. 

The discussion between the two camps waxed furious 
until about a fortnight ago, when it was announced on behalf 
of the federal government that, owing to misunderstanding, 
the plan approved by the advisory committee was not iden- 
tical with that suggested by the British government. It then 
transpired that Britain did not propose to maintain limita- 
tions on foreign imports as well as to impose a duty of 2 
cents a pound. This upset the apple cart, and the federal 
government hastened to inform Britain that it could not con- 
cur in a plan which gave the Dominions a preference duty 
of only 1 cent a pound, and which failed to impose a quanti- 
tative restriction on foreign meat imports. 

At the same time the federal government made it plain 
that it was opposed to any restriction being placed on exports 
from Australia. Our neighboring Dominion, New Zealand, on 
the other hand, has announced its intention of fighting 
against the duty. What the solution will be, nobody can say 
at this stage. Britain favors the duty proposition, but can- 
not impose it on Dominion meat until the Ottawa agreement 
expires in August, 1937, or on Argentine meat before the 
Anglo-Argentine trade convention runs out in November, 1936, 
without the consent of the other contracting parties. 


The matter, so far as Britain and the Dominions are con- 
cerned, will be discussed next month, when leading members 
of the Dominion governments gather in London for the King’s 
Jubilee. If the Dominions will not consent to the Ottawa 
agreement being varied, which is more than likely, Britain 
will probably continue its present policy of fixing quarterly 
limits to meat imports from Empire sources until August, 
1937. Then Britain will be free to act according to what the 
politicians of that day believe to be to the best interests of 
home producers. If there is no change of heart, that means 
an all-round tariff, with definite Empire preference. 


So far this year the import quotas have not affected the 
Australian frozen-beef export trade, the quantity allocated 
being in excess of available supplies. Owing to droughty con- 
ditions in the North, no difficulty is expected later, unless 
shipments to Great Britain are limited to a volume consid- 
erably less than that of 1934. It may, however, be necessary 
to restrict exports of chilled beef to a minor extent. 

Most of the south and central Queensland export plants 
are now treating cattle for the oversea trade. The country 
buying rate for the southern works is $5.50 a hundred, 
delivered, for first-quality ox beef, and $4.80 a hundred for sec- 
onds. Up to $5.75 a hundred is being paid for chiller quality, 
and $5.30 for freezers drawn from the Canon Hill sale-yards 
in Brisbane. The central Queensland works are offering $5 
a hundred for firsts, and $4.30 for seconds, while the on¢ 
works in the North that has opened to date is buying on the 
basis of $4.30 a hundred for first, and $3.60 for seconds. The 
foregoing prices are 50 to 70 cents per hundred pounds higher 
than those ruling at the commencement of last season. 
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The markets in the other states, where supplies do not 
exceed local requirements, are fairly steady, with prices mov- 
ing upward. Prime light steers are bringing up to $6 a hun- 
dred in Sydney and Melbourne, with heavy bullocks averaging 
about $5.50 a hundred. Higher rates are hoped for when the 
weather gets colder. At present they certainly do not cover 
cost of production on the dearer land in the South. 


NOTES FROM FOREIGN LANDS 


Argentine Canned-Meat Exports 
Exports of canned meat from Argentina during 1934 


totaled 3,253,837 cases—the highest since 1929. The output in 
1933 was 2,736,854 cases. 


Slaughter in South America 


The number of animals slaughtered in the South American 
frigorificos in 1984 were (1933 figures in parentheses): cattle 
3,555,078 (3,272,179); sheep, 4,708,842 (5,193,640); and pigs, 
1,201,676 (1,047,405). 


Italy Must Import Wheat 


Home-grown supplies of wheat in Italy will not be suffi- 
cient to meet requirements, and some 24,000,000 bushels must 
be imported before the autumn. 


South African Wheat Crop 


Final estimate of the South African wheat crop gives 
the production as being 4,603,000 bags of 200 pounds. 


Grain Crops in England and Wales 


The wheat crop in England and Wales in 1934 totaled 
1,748,000 tons, from 1,759,410 acres, compared with 1,573,000 
tons, from 1,660,360 acres in 1933. Oat production was 
1,116,000 tons (1,226,000 in 1933), from 1,401,681 acres 


(1,494,498), and barley, 727,000 tons (631,000), from 860,594 
acres (751,345). 


Canada to Establish Wheat Board 


The Canadian government is contemplating the estab- 
lishment of a wheat board, with power to buy and sell wheat 
and other grains. 


Germany Seeks Foreign Trade 


A foreign-trade fund of 1,000,000,000 marks ($400,- 
000,000) has been created in Germany to stimulate the 
country’s dwindling foreign commerce. 


German Hog Numbers Decrease 


The total number of hogs on hand in Germany in early 
March was recently estimated to be 9 per cent less than a 
year earlier. 


Spring Sowing Campaign in Soviet Union 
The sowings of all spring crops in the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics up to April 5 were about 3,000,000 acres 
below last year’s sowings on the same date, but exceeded the 
acreage seeded in any of the years 1930 to 1933. 


Canadian Meat Prices Rise 


Prices paid to Canadian farmers for beef animals in- 
creased from 4 and 5 cents per pound in November, 1934, to 
7 and 8 cents on April 4, 1935. Fresh Jamb increased from 


12 cents, wholesale, in November, 1934, to 16 cents in April, 
1935. 
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Manchuria to Raise Better Sheep 


The government of Manchoukuo has agreed to make 
annual donations for the next ten years to the proposed Man- 
churia Sheep Raisers’ Association to assist in the raising of 
better sheep. The organization will import the best breeds 
that can be found in the principal foreign sheep-raising coun- 
tries. 

Netherlands Decrees Cattle-Breeding Plan 


Under the cattle-breeding plan of the Netherlands for 
1935, which will limit cattle production, cattle raisers become 
holders of identity cards for heifers and registered bull calves. 
Failure to deliver superfluous cattle at the time and place 
determined by a central organization deprives the stockman 
of his identity card. As such cards may not be given to 
another, cattle stock is thus restricted further automatically. 


Hog Census in Denmark 


With a view to enabling the government to check over- 
production, the Danish Agricultural Department has promul- 
gated even more stringent rules for the pig count in Denmark. 
At present a census is taken every month and a half. On 
March 1, 1935, the total figure, including boars, sows, and 
young pigs, was 2,967,000 head, compared with 3,029,000 on 
December 1, 1934, and 4,196,000 on October 15, 1933. 


Canada’s Home Market 
Approximately 85 per cent of Canadian farm produce is 
absorbed by Canada’s home market. With the exception of 


bacon, the home market has come to be almost the sole outlet 
for animal products. 


Canadian Bacon Trade 


Value of exports of bacon and ham, and shoulders and 
sides, from Canada has increased by more than $15,000,000 
in the past three years. In 1932 it amounted to $3,796,871; 
in 1934, to $18,952,628. 


“THE PRODUCER is a splendid paper. I like it a lot.”— 
JOSEPH M. ALLISON, Melbourne, Australia. 








Range Bulls That Are 
NOT Pampered 


Domino, Beau Aster, and 
Anxiety Breeding 


Bred, Raised, and Developed on the Strong 
Grama Grass of the High Dalhart Plateau 


COON & CULBERTSON 


Dalhart, Texas 








Registered 
HEREFORD BULLS 


J. M. CAREY & BROTHER 


Cheyenne, Wyoming 


Established 1872 Incorporated 1908 
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FARM POPULATION LARGEST IN HISTORY 


HE FARM POPULATION—NOW THE LARGEST IN 

the nation’s history—is estimated by the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics as of January 1, 1935, at 32,779,000 per- 
sons. This is 270,000 more than on the same date in 1934. The 
increase is attributed to a surplus of births over deaths, rather 
than to any marked farmward movement from cities. 


The bureau reports that the movement away from farms 
last year was larger than that to farms. It is estimated that 
783,000 persons moved out of cities, towns, and villages to 
farms last year, but that 994,000 persons moved from farms 
to cities, towns, and villages. The net migration from farms 
was 211,000 persons, but this loss was more than made up by 
a surplus of 481,000 farm births over deaths. The net gain 
of 270,000 persons in the farm population is reported to have 
been only 3,000 persons more than the gain in 1933. 

Although the net change in farm population as a whole 
was about the same in 1934 as in 1933, more pronounced dif- 
ferences are indicated by the estimates for the various major 
geographic divisions. Whereas in 1933 each of these areas 
showed small net gains ranging from 1.4 per cent in the east- 
ern south-central states to .2 per cent in the mountain and 
Pacific states, in 1934 the Pacific states gained 1.7 per cent, 
the mountain states lost 1.2 per cent, and the western north- 
central states lost 1.1 per cent. The drought, it is stated, was 
responsible for some of these contrasts. 

The bureau says that the reduction in migration from 
cities, towns, and villages in northern and northeastern indus- 
trial states “was probably the combined result of a farm 
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housing shortage, somewhat better employment opportunities 
in non-agriculaurtal industries, and the larger cash relief 
payments generally available to urban residents as contrasted 
with rural dwellers.” 

The bureau’s estimates do not include so-called substist- 
ance farms to any extent, since local correspondents furnish- 
ing information to the bureau tend to overlook most of these 
non-commercial enterprises. 


CREDIT UNIONS INCREASING 


REDIT UNIONS IN THE UNITED STATES, including 

those chartered under state laws as well as those oper- 
ating under federal charters, now number more than 3,000, 
we learn from a Farm Credit Administration press dispatch. 
These unions, created for the purpose of furnishing credit to 
individuals in small groups, such as factory employees, etc., 
now have 750,000 men and women members. More than 300 
units were chartered by the administration since last June. 

The federal credit union law permits a loan of $50 to be 
made without collateral or co-signer, and loans up to $200 
with adequate security. Larger loans may be made if the 
assets of the credit union exceed $2,000. Interest charged may 
not exceed 1 per cent a month on unpaid balances, and no 
other charges may be made for the service. 


“T should not care to continue in the live-stock business 
without THE PRODUCER.”—T. O. RINGER, Norfolk, Neb. 
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GOVERNMENT SEARCHING FOR 
BEST “BLOOD” OF PLANTS 
AND ANIMALS 


An organized search for the best exist- 
ing strains of plant and animal life has 
been begun by the Department of Agri- 
culture in co-operation with the forty- 
eight state agricultural experiment sta- 
tions, foreign genetic institutions, and 
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LIGHT GRAZING WILL AID RECOV- 
ERY OF SHORT GRASS 


In spite of the fact that 50 to 75 per 
cent of the short grasses have been 
killed by drought in many parts of the 
Great Plains, the surviving plants are 
expected again to cover the ground in a 
short time if protected from heavy graz- 
ing. Agronomists from the Department 
of Agriculture, in a survey at the Fort 
Hays (Kansas) Experiment Station, 
have found that the surviving plants 
usually are distributed uniformly. 

Experiments at Hays have shown that 
four-inch cubes of buffalo grass spaced 
one foot apart will cover the interven- 
ing ground in one season if rainfall is 
up to average. During last September 


FOR SALE 


Several hundred registered and purebred 
Hereford bulls, and some cows. 


C. T. WORD, 
1712 Polk Street, Amarillo, Texas 






and October, when more than four inches 
of rain fell, buffalo-grass plants pro- 
duced stolons 4 to 17 inches in length. 
This, and recovery made under watering 
treatments, indicates that the original 
stands can be re-established in a short 
time, provided rainfall is average and 
grazing light. 

The agronomists who made the survey 
recommend that live stock be kept off 
the grass until about June 1 to encour- 
age the development and rooting of 
stolons and to protect them from tram- 
pling. Thereafter, they believe moder- 
ate grazing will keep down palatable 
weeds and admit sunlight. They recom- 
mend mowing the pastures at intervals 
to destroy tall, unpalatable plants. 

Recovery probably would be hastened 
still more by deferring grazing until 
1936 and mowing during 1935 to keep 
the taller plants under control. Mod- 
erate clipping or mowing to eliminate 
the shading of taller grasses and weeds 
has encouraged the spread of buffalo- 
grass sods at the Hays station. 


plant and animal breeders. 


The first step in this organized search 
has been to obtain from every section of 
the United States, and from abroad as 
well, detailed information on every 
major plant and live-stock form. The 
next step will be to concentrate on those 
plant and animal problems most capable 
of solution by genetic improvement, and 
to discover effective research methods. 
The final step involves more efficient dis- 
tribution of superior germ plasm to 
plant and animal breeders who are pre- 
pared to make use of it. 


Department scientists believe that the 
program will have a profuond influence 
upon American agriculture. They point 
to what plant breeders have already ac- 
complished in the United States and 
abroad. A high proportion of our acre- 
ages of grain crops and fruit and vege- 
table crops, among others, is annually 
planted to varieties developed by the 
geneticists for superior productivity, for 
resistance to disease, or for drought or 
frost resistance. 
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A NEW BOOK BY A RANCH WOMAN 


Mrs. Gipsy Clarke is another Arizona 
ranch woman who has broken through 
the fences into the alluring pastures of 
literature and had her first book accepted 
by a well-known eastern publishing firm. 
As distinguished from “A Cowman’s 
Wife,” by Mrs. Mary Kidder Rak, which 
we mentioned a few months back, “Out 
Yonder” (Thomas Y. Crowell Company, 
New York) is cast in the mold of a 
novel, and its characters, we are told, 
are purely fictitious. Nevertheless, they 
are real enough. The episodes and 
scenic background are painted with the 
brush of one who has intimate and first- 
hand knowledge of her subject. 


The story is of “Dink” Dale, who has 
married a girl from a cultured home, 
brought up according to traditional east- 
ern standards, and carries her off to his 
sheet-iron, one-room shack in the moun- 
tain wildernesses of southern Arizona. 
Utterly ignorant of her new duties, 
Annalee bravely tackles the difficult job 
of adjustment, without much aid or en- 
couragement from her husband, who, a 
true son of the open spaces, well-mean- 
ing in his own way and very efficient, 
mercilessly ridicules her efforts and 
adopts rough-hand methods in instilling 
into her what he calls “guts.” For years 
she submits, although with occasional 
flashes of rebellion. She bears her hus- 
band two children, who both die. Finally, 
in utter despair of ever winning out, she 
gives up the struggle and leaves, osten- 
sibly for a visit with the “folks,” but 
with the resolve never to go back. Un- 
known to herself, however, the West has 
cast its spell upon her. The East now 
seems insipid, its people occupying them- 
selves with trivial concerns. And, in 
spite of all, she still loves her husband. 
After two years she is ready to sur- 
render. She finds Dink on the eve of 
departing for the European war, having 
been drafted by the government. (Some- 
how we doubt this. The head of a family 
and owner of a ranch, which he works 
practically alone, would hardly have 
been subject to the draft.) Her will 
steeled, Annie now single-handed takes 
over the management, works with the 
cows early and late, builds a new house, 
improves the property generally, carries 
most of the herd through a devastating 
drought, and proves her painfully ac- 
quired “guts” in numerous other ways. 
When Dink returns, _ shell-shocked, 


gassed, and dazed, he finds a trans- 
formed Annie—a woman turned into the 
true helpmate of his own understanding. 
She nurses him back to health. How- 
ever, as civilization has encroached upon 
his domain during his absence, building 
roads across his “property’—the open 
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range and the forest reserve—putting 
up “dude” ranch-houses with feather- 
beds, etc., the atmosphere has become 
unfit to breathe for a free man. He and 
Annie sell out to the “Company,” and 
move their outfit to Mexico, where, in 
the solitudes of virgin surroundings, 
they can make a fresh start. As Dink 
expresses it, the pioneer moves with the 
frontier. 

There are colorful word-pictures of a 
colorful country; engrossing details of 
the eternal battle between man and the 
elements; exciting accounts of skir- 
mishes with Mexican border bandits; 
vivid characterizations of stolid Indians, 
and quaint types of white prospectors 
and adventurers—all told in a way to 
hold the reader’s close attention. 

(Incidentally, the authoress’ husband 
is P. M. Clarke, of Tucson, Arizona, 
who, during the Gila County campaign 
of last winter for financial support of 
the American National Live Stock Asso- 
ciation, auctioned off the bull which he 
won at the meeting of the cattlemen in 
Globe, and generously donated the pro- 
ceeds to the National Association.) 


RUBBER VS. DOMESTIC 
HIDES 


A thousand pairs of shoes, fitted with 
composition rubber soles, are being given 
a durability test by Civilian Conservation 
Corps recruits at several of the camps. 
Results of the test, which is being con- 
ducted by the War Department, should 
be forthcoming in about three months’ 
time. 


FOREIGN 


MARGIN BETWEEN GROWER AND 
CONSUMER 


The difference between the cost of a 
month’s supply of ten foods for a typ- 
ical family, and the amount received by 
farmers for the raw materials in these 
foods, representing cost of transporta- 
tion, processing, and marketing, is 
shown in the following table, reprinted 
from a late issue of the Consumers’ 
Guide: 


Retail Value at Margin 
Year Value Farm Margin % 

1910-14 ...... $16.30 $9.18 $ 7.12 43.7 
1915-19 ...... 23.72 14.34 9.38 39.5 
1920-24 ...... 26.41 18.27 13.14 49.8 
DD ccatcccitnn 26.55 18.64 12.91 48.6 
Wee) eee 27.41 1429 13.12 47.9 
SEE enideeionss 26.52 18.30 18.22 49.8 
ROS chess. 26.45 138.36 13.09 49.5 
BOBS vecadise 27.13 18.59 13.54 49.9 
TR asiececceese 25.49 11.91 13.58 53.3 
Dome acct 20.86 8.36 12.50 59.9 
SOG saci 17.30 6.04 11.26 65.1 
UNE orton tac: 17.00 6.25 10.75 63.2 
ee 19.06 71.34 11.72 61.5 
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CATTLE ON FEED 


There were about 36 per cent fewer 
cattle on feed for market in the eleven 
Corn Belt states on April 1 this year 
than on the same date in 1934, accord- 
ing to the Division of Crop and Live 
Stock Estimates. The number on feed 
this year was the smallest in many 
years. The decrease was general over 
the entire area except in Ohio and 
Indiana, which showed slight increases. 









Mey) Bult for Hard Range Wear 
Us —r BOY 
| Hats Boots 
oy Shirts, Chaps 
Saddles,Spurs etc 


E best brands at the 
lowest prices. Don’t buy 
until you have seen mew cata- 
log—67 pages of just the things 
every real stockman wants. 


BRAND= 


: 2 
Sessnnet Seen tantaues auton — Freynarertoned ae 





Makes permanent brand with a por iron. 
This scientific compound replaces hot irons 
for all livestock branding. Makes deep, dry 
scab that peels off. Adopted for official brand- 
ing by Bureau of Animal Industry. 

Brand-em-ol is the original and provea 
Branding Liquid. Costs only about Ica head. 

“Buck” ‘Hundley of Fort Worth says: “I 
have used Franklin Brand-em-ol for brand- 
ing some 3,000 head of cattle during the 
past year. I am so well pleased with results 
that I will never put a hot iron on an an- 
imal again. 

Send ta‘nearest office for free de- 

scriptive leaflet. Half Pints 75c, 

Pints $1.25, Qts. $2.25. postpaid. 


FRANKLIN 
DEHORNING 
PASTE 





Handsomely Shaped Heads 


PRS CT results with this paste. 
No bleeding. No sore heads to 
treat. Most humane of all methods of 
dehorning. Apply to horn buttons 
undertwo monthsof age.Quick, easy, 
sure and safe. $1 and 50c bottles. 


Franklin Deborning Past id Brand. 
Em-Ol obtained at hes wore aguamen. 


0. M. FRANKLIN BLACKLEG SERUM CO. 


Denver Wichita Fort Worth Amarillo 
El Kansas City Marf; Alli 
Los Angeles Salt Lake City. Calgary” 
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NEW BEEF-PACKING PLANT 


A beef-packing plant—the largest in 
the country—which will provide facili- 
ties for slaughtering 20,000 cattle a 
week, is now under construction at the 
Chicago stock-yards. The plant, being 
erected by Armour and Company, will 
cost $1,000,000. 


GRADED SAUSAGES 


Government graded and dated frank- 
furters and other sausage products can 
now be bought in Philadelphia, Balti- 
more, and Washington, according to a 
press dispatch from the Department of 
Agriculture. The service, begun experi- 
mentally by the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, has attracted wide attention, 
and the bureau is now unable to satisfy 
the requests of all meat-products manu- 
facturers asking for government grading 
and certification. 


CHEESE FOR HOME USE 


In a new Farmers’ Bulletin, “Making 
American Cheese on the Farm for Home 
Consumption,” H. L. Wilson, of the 
Bureau of Dairy Industry, Department 
of Agriculture, shows how to make 
American cheese in small sizes suitable 
for family use. He recommends a sim- 


ple, short method, known as the stirred- 
curd, or granular, process, as more prac- 
tical on most farms than the factory 
method, or Cheddar process. A series of 
seventeen pictures supplements the ver- 
bal directions. Step by step, the illus- 
trations show the methods of handling 
the curd at different stages of cheese- 
making, and the simple equipment used. 
Except for a thermometer, cheese color, 
and rennet, almost any farmer or 
rancher has all the equipment and mate- 
rials needed for cheese-making. 

The pamphlet may be obtained for 5 
cents by writing to the Superintendent 
of Documents, Washington, D. C., and 
asking for Farmers’ Bulletin 1734-F. 


TO INVESTIGATE CAUSE OF 
“BIGHEAD” 


Further proof that the sheep disease 
“bighead” is caused by “coal-oil weed” 
or “spineless horsebrush” will be sought 
this summer by officials of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, whose headquar- 
ters are to be at Salina, Utah. Definite 
study of the disease was begun a year 
ago. 

For at least fifty years, bighead has 
brought heavy losses to western sheep- 
men, many of whom have accepted it as 
something which could not be avoided. 





Make Her Happy on 
Mother’s Day— 
Telephone Your Greeting - 





both. 


Dp. ™. 


If you can’t be with 
your mother on Moth- 
ers’ Day, May 12, tele- 
phone your greeting. 


Hearing from you 
will mean a lot to her. 
A telephone visit will 
bring happiness to you 


Low station-to-station night rates begin at 8:30 
The Long Distance operator will be 
glad to tell you the rate to your home town. '! 
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The most serious outbreaks occur in 
fairly definite places along the trails or 
on the bed grounds while sheep are being 
moved from winter ranges to lambing- 
grounds. 

It has been ascertained that either 
coal-oil weed or spineless horsebrush is 
abundant in every area where bighead 
is particularly dangerous, but these 
plants are found only in small, isolated 
patches on other ranges. The period 
when the plants are poisonous coincides 
with the season when bighead occurs. 


Many sheepmen have said that bighead 
is caused by weather conditions, because 
it seems most prevalent on hot, sunny 
days following cold, stormy periods. But 
such weather conditions do not produce 
bighead in all areas. The belief that the 
malady is caused by weeds fits in with 
the weather theory, because it is known 
that, when animals eat some plants, they 
become extremely sensitive to sunlight. 


Sheepmen have observed that, in some 
outbreaks of bighead, a considerable pro- 
portion of the sick sheep show little, if 
any, swelling about the head, and that 
the fatalities among such animals are 
much higher than among the cases 
which have given the disease its name. 
This suggests that swelling around the 
head and ears is a secondary manifesta- 
tion of a more fundamental difficulty. In 
all post-mortems, injury to the liver was 
apparent. It also is known that the bile 
sometimes contains substances which 
make animals particularly sensitive to 
sunlight. 


She Wouldn’t Know. — Registrar — 
“Have you been married before, madam? 
And if so, to whom?” 

Film Star—“What’s the big idea? A 
memory test ?” 


Unscrambling He’s and She’s.—The 
vicar, awarding prizes at the local dog 
show, was scandalized at the costumes 
worn by some members of the younger 
fair sex. 

“Look at that youngster,” said he; 
“the one with cropped hair, the cigarette 
and breeches, holding two pups. Is it a 
boy or a girl?” 

“A girl,” said his companion. “She’s 
my daughter.” 

“My dear sir!” The vicar was flus- 
tered. “Do forgive me. I would never 
have been so outspoken had I known you 
were her father.” 

“T’m not,’ said the other. “I’m her 
mother.”—Grit. 


Budding Diplomat.—A customer sat 
down to a table in a smart restaurant 
and tied his napkin around his neck. The 
manager called a boy and said to him: 

“Try to make him understand, as tact- 
fully as possible, that that’s not done.” 

Boy (seriously to customer)—“Shave 
or haircut, sir ?”—Frisco. 
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RANGE AND LIVE-STOCK REPORT 


Range-feed conditions were improved 
by rain and snow during April, but 
severe drought conditions continue in 
western Kansas, western Oklahoma, 
western and Panhandle sections of Texas, 
eastern New Mexico, and east-central 
and southeastern Colorado. Feed pros- 
pects were greatly improved west of the 
Continental Divide. Cattle and sheep 
have made slow gains following the 1934 
drought. Some cattle losses from April 
storms in the Great Plains area are re- 
ported. The calf crop will be light in 
the 1934 drought areas. 


Condition by states fellows: 


Arizona.—Feed conditions very good; 
moisture ample; live stock in good flesh. 


California.—Stock in good flesh; feed 
and crop prospects best in years; lambs 
and grass-fat beef have made unusual 
gains. 

Colorado.—Moisture conditions good in 
mountains and western sections; April 
rains and snow provided moisture on 
eastern foothills and in the northeast; 
east-central and southeastern sections 
still dry; cattle have done well except in 
eastern half, where losses have been 
heavy; cattle thin. in eastern half. 


Idaho.—Ranges have improved with 
rains; good prospects for later feed; 
live stock making gains. 


Kansas.—North-central and western 
third of state continue dry; only shipped- 
in feed available; stock is thin; dust- 
storms have been bad in western drought 
sections. 


Montana.—Moisture conditions gener- 
ally good except in northeast; east-cen- 
tral and southeastern sections have suffi- 
cient moisture to start feed; late start- 
ing of feed has delayed gains; cattle in 
good flesh in western half, but thin in 
eastern sections. 


Nebraska.—Moisture conditions greatly 
improved by recent rains and snow ex- 
cept in the south-central sections; range- 
feed prospects good, but feed will be 
late; cattle held up well, and will make 
rapid gains when new feed is available. 


Nevada.—Ranges improving with a 
good supply of moisture; live stock win- 
tered well and getting good start on 
new feed. 


New Mexico.—Drought conditions con- 
tinue over much of eastern half; mois- 
ture and feed prospects good in western 
third and Santa Fe-Taos sections; cattle 
thin in eastern drought sections, with 
some losses; eastern areas mostly de- 
pendent on shipped-in feeds; stock in 
western areas doing fairly well. 


North Dakota.—Moisture has relieved 
drought situation, but new feed will be 
late; feed very short and stock thin. 


Oklahoma.—Feed has good start ex- 
cept in Panhandle and extreme west; 
live stock gaining except in west, where 
cattle are thin. 


Oregon.—Ranges improving, but back- 
ward; moisture fairly good except in 
some central and southeastern areas; 
stock in fair to good flesh, but making 
slow gains in last year’s drought area. 


South Dakota.—Moisture conditions 
greatly improved, but feed is late and 
only little new grass available; stock 
generally thin. 


Texas.—Drought conditions still pre- 
vail in western and Panhandle sections; 
moisture conditions fair to good in cen- 
tral, eastern, and southern districts; cat- 
tle thin in dry areas, with some losses; 
sheep section dry, with little feed. 


Utah.—Rains and snow have improved 
moisture conditions, but rain needed in 
central and southern areas; feed late, 
and stock making slow gains. 


Washington.—Feed and moisture con- 
ditions generally good; live stock doing 
well. 

Wyoming.—Moisture conditions good 
in north-central sections; recent rains 
and snow gave moisture to dry southern, 
eastern, and east-central areas; stock 
is thin, with some losses in recent 
storms; moisture needed in last. year’s 
dry areas; feed will be late. 


Not Interested.—Teacher—“Now, if I 
subtract 25 from 37, what’s the differ- 
ence ?” 

Willie—“That’s 
cares ?” 


what I say; who 





Blessings Never Come Singly.—A 
farmer became the father of twins, and, 
on learning the news, he was so de- 
lighted that he hurried to the nearest 
post-office and sent this telegram to his 
sister-in-law: 

“Twins today. More tomorrow.”—Tit- 
Bits. 





Putting Over a Swift One.—He had 
proposed, and the girl had turned him 


own. 

“Ah, well,” he sighed dejectedly, “I 
suppose I’ll never marry now.” 

The girl couldn’t help laughing a little, 
she was so flattered. 

“You silly boy!” she said. “Because 
I’ve turned you down, that doesn’t mean 
that other girls will do the same..” 

“Of course it does,’ he returned with 
a faint smile. “If you won’t have me, 
who will?”—Answers. 
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REPORTS BY STOCKMEN 
California 


We have had very heavy rainfall for 
a week. Snow fell December 26, and 
remained on the ground until about a 
month ago; then a few days of bare 
ground, and again four inches of snow. 
This should mean water on the ranges 
for cattlemen—R. E. BIDWELL, Shasta 
County, April 14. 


Idaho 


As yet we have had no sign of spring. 
We have had more snow than for two 
years—two feet, and we need all of it. 
Cattle are wintering without loss, owing 
to plenty of hay. Cattle prices are strong. 
This county (Lemhi) did not sell the gov- 
ernment any cattle—WALTER BRAZEALE, 
Lemhi County, April 1. 


Kansas 


Conditions are bad here. The ground 
is dry, and lots of dust is piled every- 
where—in some places two to four feet 
deep. Ninety-five per cent of the wheat 
is dead; no oats; and alfalfa and grass 
are slow in starting. One wonders how 
anything can grow at all. Very little 
corn has been planted, and it seems use- 
less to plant until we have some mois- 
ture. Most of the live stock is gone. 
What is here has cost as much to keep 
as it is worth in most cases. Looks as 
though we are getting the Lord’s answer 
to our production program.—C. H. Lat- 
TIN, Osborne County, May 2. 


Montana 


In this part of Montana the winter 
has been better than usual. Range cat- 
tle are strong. They wintered practi- 
cally entirely on sagebrush and grease- 
wood.—J. C.  O’CONNELL, Garfield 
County, March 20. 

We had an easy winter, which has 
saved a lot of us. It looked bad last 
fall, with hay selling at $10 and $12 a 
ton to feed $12 or $15 cows. Prices are 
better now, with plenty of buyers 
around. Some light weaners sold for $21 
a head a month or so ago. We need a 
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“TEXAS 
RANGER" 


“Fan ’em cowboy.” Heavy, * ? 
solid frame; most popular 
6-shot D. A. revolver on 
market. Blue steel 5%4” barrel; side, 
rod ejector; walnut stocks. Cham- 
bered for 38 cal. S. & W. special ctgs., 
$9.95; with whiee irovoid stocks, $10.95. Hol- 
sters, 95c, Cartridges, $1.50 box. Automatics: 
25 cal. 7-shot, $7.45; 32 cal., $8.45. Cartridges: 
25 ecal., 65c; 32 cal., 75c box. Helsters: auto- 
matics, 75c; shoulder, $1.75. $2 deposit on 
ec. o. d.’s. Send 3c stamp for catalog Colt’s, 
S. & W. Rifles, Blank Pistols, Binoculars, 
Telescopes, etc. 
LEE SALES CO. (Dept. PD) 

35 W. 32nd St. New York City 
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lot of rain to help things. Considerable 
hay is left in some places yet.—ERVIN 
RAHN, Park County, April 15. 

We have wintered fine, with no loss 
thus far, and stock looks fairly good. 
We had a nice, open winter to the first 
of March, and during March we had a 
lot of snow, but little cold weather. We 
are starting the spring with more mois- 
ture than at the first of April for three 
or four years, and grass is starting 
nicely FRANK Lacy, Rosebud County, 
April 1. : 

We have had a fine winter. Grass is 
short, but cattle get along well when 
there is no snow. Otherwise they have 
to be fed. Cattle have come through the 
winter in above normal condition in the 
Sweet Grass hills country. Prospects 
look good at present. We hope that 
they will hold until fall—Gomer D. 
THOMAS, Toole County, March 14. 


Nebraska 


It begins to look as though the stock- 
men are going to get around that famous 
“corner.” We have had a very dry, open 
winter here, and should have a lot of 
moisture to get off to a normal season.— 
M. O. METZGER, Cherry County, April 23. 

We had some good rains here. The 
grass has been slow in starting on ac- 
count of the cold weather. All stock- 
men are against processing taxes for 
cattle, as everyone is mighty sick of 
them on hogs.—R. O. JOHNSON, Daw- 
son County, March 30. 

Conditions in this community are 
fairly good, and prospects for a 1935 
crop are promising. We are having 
plenty of moisture now, and that should 
bring grass within the next few weeks. 
The demand for live stock of all kinds 
is very good at our Norfolk market, and 
with continued showers the demand 
should grow stronger.—T. O. RINGER, 
Madison County, May 1. 

Most of the cattle in the Sand Hills 
came through the winter in fair condi- 
tion, due to the mild weather. Grass is 
coming on fine since the big rains. If 
we can get some rain along through the 
summer months, we shall have good 
grass, and cattle should be in good shape 
this fall at shipping time.—B. C. HuFF- 
MAN, McPherson County, May 4. 


New Mexico 


Range conditions here are very bad. 
Losses have occurred in many sections. 





RANCHES, large or small, for sale, ex- 
change, or lease, in Texas, New Mexico, 
Arizona, Wyoming, Montana, California, 
Canada, Central and South America, Africa, 
and islands of the sea. J. D. FREEMAN, 
Gunter Building, San Antonio, Texas. 


5,120-acre cow-ranch for sale; price, 


$64,000—one-fourth cash, balance in ten 


equal payments. Includes much excel- 
lent farm land. Max B. Arnold, Madera, 
California. 













FOR SALE 


Stock ranch, with grazing permit on for- 
est reserve for 240 head of cattle. Good 
water, good grass, and facilities for raising 
winter feed. Located in southeastern Mon- 


tana. 
H. J. SAWTELL 
Miles City, Montana 
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We can expect two long months of dry 
weather ahead, and maybe more. Feed 
is high and scarce.—H. L. RAMSEY, Luna 
County, April 25. 

We had a fine winter for cattle. There 
is plenty of feed, and cattle are in bet- 
ter condition than last fall. No death 
losses have occurred so far. There will 
be no grass in this section until it 
grows. Last year was the driest in 
forty-five years, and all ranges were 
overstocked. About 20 per cent of our 
crop is undersized—the ones that came 
after August 1. We look for a good year 
in 1935.—J. R. PouNnD, Rio Arriba 
County, April 19. 


Oregon 


Live-stock people in this part of the 
state are feeling more cheerful this year 
than last, as we have been having some 
grand rains and feed conditions promise 
to be a great deal better than for the 
past few years.—HERMAN OLIVER, Grant 
County, April 20. 

This has been an exceedingiy wet and 
fairly cold spring, but we believe a 
snow-storm is better than a sand-storm. 
The outlook will be good, if it warms up 
so things can grow.—HENRy LAZINKA, 
Umatilla County, April 26. 


Texas 


We are very dry. Very little rain has 
fallen during the winter—JoHN Hum- 
PHRIS, Presidio County, March 11. 

Good rains have fallen over most of 
this section. Weeds are good, and grass 
is coming fine. Cattle are doing well.— 
P. L. FULLER, Scurry County, April 13. 


Wyoming 


Stock has wintered well, with little 
feeding and no loss. There was moisture 
enough to start the grass early, and just 
lately we have had better than one inch 
of warm rain, which will insure grass, 
although it has turned very cold since 
the rain—W. J. MONNETT, Campbell 
County, April 28. 


We have had a fine winter so far. The 
range is, as yet, dry as a bone, and bare 
as a fiocr. Most live stock is coming 
through in fairly good condition, having 
been fed hay, cake, or corn. We hope 
the Goddess of Rain will favor us in the 
near future, as she has done in the dim 
past.—A. S. Byron, Fremont County, 
March 21. 


THE JACK-RABBIT MENACE 


Jack rabbits have become a major 
menace to farm crops in the Great 
Plains and mountain states, where 
drought already has caused an unparal- 
leled shortage of feed supplies. The De- 
partment of Agriculture has received 
many stories of devastation by this long- 
eared, long-legged, high-hopping mem- 
ber of the hare family. A petition signed 
by 9,500 farmers in eastern Colorado, on 
file with the Bureau of Biological Sur- 
vey, asks assistance in controlling jack 
rabbits. 

Jack rabbits appear in cycles of abun- 
dance. Every few years they are beset 
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by disease, until only a few are left. 
Their abundance at this time is proba- 
bly due to this cycle. When “jacks” are 
numerous, they play havoc with growing 
crops. In winter they riddle haystacks 
and other feed supplies. Tests in Ari- 
zona have shown that twelve jack rab- 
bits will eat as much feed as a 120- 
pound ewe, and that fifty-nine jack rab- 
bits will eat enough feed to keep a 750- 
pound cow. 


The simplest, most effective method of 
controlling “jacks,” especially on the 
Great Plains, is by “drives.” Poisoning 
is effective in irrigated areas. Here 
baits are placed along the trails used by 
the rabbits in crossing ditches. Poison- 
ing is not recommended for the plains 
country, where there is danger that the 
bait may be picked up by live stock. 

Dry weather and lack of wild vegeta- 
tion have caused jack rabbits to move in 
on cultivated fields, especially in the irri- 
gated valleys. Observers report the 
“jacks” have moved eastward in Kansas 
and other plains states for approxi- 
mately 100 miles, as feed supplies have 
become scarce to the west. 


COYOTES INFESTING EAST 


The coyote, “wild dog of the western 
plains,” seems to be moving east. In 
keeping with its reputation of resource- 
fulness, this predator is “moving in” by 
modern means of travel—the automobile 
and the express train—according to nat- 
uralists in the Department of Agri- 
culture. 

Tourists in the West often purchase 
coyote puppies and bring them east. 
They do not find them dependable pets, 
however, so there is little grief when an 
occasional coyote escapes. In a few cases 
eastern sportsmen have brought in young 
coyotes and freed them, thinking they 
were fox puppies. From these small be- 
ginnings have developed numerous in- 
festations in some of the eastern states. 


Coyotes are now present in New York, 
Pennsylvania, Tennessee, South Carolina, 
Georgia, Florida, and Alabama, and may 
be present in other eastern states. In 
addition to artificial plantings, coyotes 
are pushing eastward of their own ac- 
cord, having been recently reported in 
parts of lower Michigan and Indiana. 


Setting Him Right.—Man (in theater 
to girl usher)—‘“Say, you! Howja like 
ter tell me where the smokin’-room is, 
hey, kid?” 

Girl Usher (sweetly) —“Go right down 
this hall and turn to your right. You 
will see a sign that says ‘gentlemen.’ 
Don’t pay any attention to the sign. Go 
right in!”—West Virginia Mountaineer. 
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Straight as the crow flies .. 


Such is the route always traveled by 
Swift & Company’s products, on their way 
to market. Employes, fingering the nation’s 
pulse, are ever on watch to detect the tiniest 
rise or dip of demand wherever it may be. 

This painstaking and daily study of thou- 
sands of markets everywhere is one of 
Swift & Company’s most important jobs. 
Only by avoidance of gluts and famines can 
a maximum volume of fresh meat, dairy and 
poultry products, and shortening be kept 
moving into immediate consumption, and 
price fluctuations kept from widening. 
Only by keeping in constant touch with 
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the demands of thou- 









sands of cities, towns, 
and villages can ready 
outlets be found for the 
unceasing stream of 
meat animals, and dairy 





and poultry products, always on the way 
to market. 

Imagine, if you will, hundreds and hun- 
dreds of cars—an intricate maze of them 
—hurrying out daily from scores of Swift 
& Company meat and produce plants and 
lard and shortening refineries— east, south, 
west, north. Immediately one begins to real- 
ize how complex is this task of guiding each 
car to its proper destination ... how inval- 
uable this sort of marketing service is to 
producers and consumers alike. 

Quick selection of marketing points 
where, for the moment, demand is best— 
speed, still more speed, in reaching them 
—this is how Swift & Company markets. 
This never-ending study and adjustment 
of demand and supply is of inestimable 
value to dairymen and livestock and poul- 
try raisers, and consumers of meat, dairy 
and poultry products. 


Swift & Company 


Over a period of years, Swift & Company’s net profits from all sources 


have averaged only a fraction of a cent per pound. 
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